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Cycle of Low Fire 
Losses Now Appears | 
To be Reaching End | 


September Losses in This Country 
Estimated at 20% Over Same 
Month Last Year 


CANADIAN EXPERT’S VIEWS 


Fire Marshal Scott of Ontario Sees 
More Losses Now As Values, 
Inventories Increase 


\ddressing the annual convention of 
the Ontario Fire & Casualty Insurance 
Agents Association at Toronto last week, 
Ontario Fire Marshal W. J. Scott, K.C., 
liscussed in detail fire loss and its trend, 
fire prevention legislation and arson and 
its relation to fire loss. Mr. Scott is of 
the opinion that the cycle of low fire 
losses is passed, for the time being at 





any rate. Larger fire losses are antici- 
pated, he stated, as a result of increas- 
ing property and merchandise values, as 
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well as increasing inventories, 
September Losses $23,372,528 

Fire losses in the United States in 
September are estimated by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters to have been 
$23,372,528, an increase of 20% over the 
figure for September last year. Several 
large fires in the East, some resulting 
from the September 21 hurricane, helped 
to bring about the unexpectedly large 
total of fire losses. The September, 1937, 
loss was $19,349,756 and that for the 
same month of 1936 was $20,413,537. For 
the first nine months of this year losses 
amount to $215,834,737, compared with 
$209,599,.799 for the same period last year 
and with $219,975,984 for the first nine 
months of 1936 





Mr. Scott also indicated during the 
urse of his address that proposed leg- 
islation is being considered on his side - 
t the border with regards to a new form 
1 fire insurance policy now be- 
| special committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners, 
on which Hartley D, McNairn, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance for Ontario, is the 
{ anadian representative. 

“While these are United States pro- 

Posals,” Mr. Scott stated, “their possible 
effect in Canada is apparent to such an 
association as this gathering.” 
? Mr. Scott’s address, in part, follows: 
‘It seems evident that we have reached, 
1 not passed, the bottom of the cycle 
o% low fire losses. This is natural, for 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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“Collapsed Policy’ 


The Metropolitan's September Home Office magazine 


has a story of the questions asked at the Home Office 


information desk. One of them, by a group of small boys, 


was, “Where is the “Collapsed Policy’ Department?” 


A 


lapsed policy is a collapsed policy. Collapsed is the pro- 


tection which it had been providing for the wife and 


family. 


Collapsed is the savings feature, available in 


emergency. Collapsed is the policy's account on the com- 


pany’s books. Collapsed is the underwriter’s renewals 


expectation. Collapsed, frequently, is the policyholder’s 


good will toward, not only the insuring company, but also 


toward all life insurance. 
home later. 


Collapsed policy. collapsed 


Not all lapses can be prevented, nor all lapsed policies 


restored. But because of all the 


consequences, 


Home 


Office, agency, and underwriter should zealously endeavor 


to minimize lapse-losses. 


“Collapsed”!—those small boys may have supplied 


a graphic word to the life insurance vocabulary. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Ws. H. Kincs.ey, President 


Independence Square 


PHILADELPHIA 























New Gain and Loss 
Exhibit Form Will 
Clarify Statements 


Now Approved by Both Life Presi- 
dents’ Association and American 
Life Convention 


OLD FORM MISLED PUBLIC 


Text of A.L.C. Committee Report 
Adopted at Chicago Convention 
Last Week 


One of the most important actions at 
the American Life Convention in Chicago 
last week was the unanimous endorse 
ment of the 

s;lanks which has been attempti: 

btain the adoption of a new Gain a 
Loss Exhibit. The Gain and Loss Ex 
hibit in the annual statement blank 
one of the most important of all items, 
and the new Gain and Loss Exhibit 
built on simplicity with actuarial ly 
eliminated. The old form has been mis- 


Coler, actuary American United, is chair 
man of the A.L.C. Committee on Blanks, 
other members being A J McAndless 
and W. H. McBride The Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents committe 
favors the same Gain and Loss Exhibit 
that the A.L.C. did last week 

It is now a matter of fifteen or sixteet 
years since an effort was launched t 
ition in the Annual Stat 
life insurance companies 
Loss Exhibit which 


obtain a substitt 
ment Blank for 
a Gain and 





not require the analysis and explanatior 
f a technically trained actuary to under 
stand. The upshot was that the Com 
missioners adopted the new suggest 
as an additional form and the old forn 
was retained as well. 

Two Association Committees Work 

in Cooperation 

C. O. Shepherd’s research in the his 
tory of the Annual Statement Blank 
which resulted in the presentation of a 
paper on the subject bef 
can Institute of Actuaries, | 
effort being made 
tion of another form wh 
the place of the pre t 
pearing on pages 9 and 
ent Annual Statement 
ican Life Conventi 
of Life Insurance 
Commiutte¢ 
which work 
surance Con sion 
Blanks. These two cor 
working together, agreed 
which was submitted to ref 


a oO 
. 
> 


















of the Commissioners’ Conventior 
There does not seem to be much argu- 
ment about the desirability of adopting 
this form; practically all interested par- 
ties are on record as favoring it. How- 
ever, it has been suggested that there 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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. . . Manager. Joined Company P SER ARNETT . . — ; 
ELLSWORTH C. BURT RALPH BENSON in 1920, Numerous times a eee olrepaessradietsgones mange 
. member of Leaders Club or Recently made District Man Many times member of 
Holds oldest contract in District Manager at Rock Minute Men. Home Office ager in office at Cumberland, Leaders Club; Charter Mem 
Company—dated October 11, ville, Maryland under Balti experience. Graduate of N. Maryland, experi her of Old Guerd. havine 
1909—and is therefore Cap more Office. A hard worker Y. U. Insurance Course and ence in the come with Company in 1911. 
tain of the original Old and steady producer; recently S. R. B. Agency School. Baltimore Branch Office Consistent producer, getting 
Guard. In the Leaders Club led the Company in cases large part of business through 


year after year, and_ its 
President twice. 


policyholders. 


THE STORY of Baltimore is a story of continuity. Started at the time the Company was 
founded in 1907, Baltimore is Continental American's oldest branch office and has continuously 
occupied space in the same building. L. Reyner Dukes, Manager, has given more than 18 
years of continuous service to the same Company. And among the personnel of this remark- 
able group are three of the eight surviving members of the Company's original “Old Guard” 
—Ellsworth C. Burt, Captain; J. Graham Shannahan; and Carl C. Twigg. All three of these 
men, with contracts dating back more than 25 years, are in active service. This capable 


agency—Number 1 in age and continuous performance 


serves the entire state of Maryland 


except the Eastern Shore. Through 31 years it has built a record of consistent production. 


EDUCATIONAL AGREEMENT BUILDS 
TARNING POWER THEN INSURES IT 


HE EDUCATIONAL Income Agreement of Continental Amer- 
ican is a real working tool for both agent and policyholder. 
In case of the parent's death, it does double duty by furnishing 
the child the wherewithal to build an earning power, and then 
automatically covering the new earning power with life insurance. 
Beginning at Age 18, the young beneficiary receives the full 
basic insurance in the form of a quarterly income for four years— 
whether he is going to college or working. Moreover, without 
cost and without evidence of insurability, he is insured for ten 
full years under a form convertible to permanent insurance at 
any time before Age 25, with a conversion value that can be 
applied on the new policy. Sounds impossible, but fitting policies 
with this near-magic feature is an everyday occurence for Conti- 


nental American men. 


Continental American 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


For complete information, write W. M. ROTHAERMEL, Vice President 
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Check these 


Points of Extra Protection 


Assets 10% more than liabilities—double the usual 
margin of extra protection. 


Preferred Class rates on a full line of ten different 


contracts. 

Originators of the Family Income Policy—also com- 
plete Family Protection rider for almost any policy. 
Extra-Protection “Business Policy” providing to Age 
© more than the usual 
amount of insurance per premium dollar. 


65 an average of about <so‘ 
One-Year-Term Additions—without evidence of in- 
surability—providing an average of $100 of extra 
protection for every $1 of dividend. 

New 20-Year Term policy with reduced rates for first 
< vears—convertible during first 15 vears. 


Char 





ze-of-Plan privilege permits Endowment and 
1 Pay policyholders to reduce premium to 
yan Ordinary Life premium as of original age— 





regardless of health or insurability. Limited Pay 
policies contain guaranteed Endowment option. 
Unique Educational Income Agreement automatically 
insures student beneficiary at no extra cost. 
Monthly premiums on all plans. 

Protection for every class of risk—preferred, standard, 
and substandard up to 2!2 times standard mortality. 
For retirement protection: Optional Retirement 
Annuity and Adjustable Income Endowment giving 
complete flexibility to meet unknown future conditions. 
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With the investment problem acute 
and lack of suitable investments great, 
turning in 
field 


question 


insurance companies are 
creater numbers to the 


As a result, the 


mortgage 
for a solution. 
financing and all its rami- 
risks, 
paramount 


f mortgage 
fications—such as selection of ap- 


praisals, servicing, etc.—is of 


importance, more important than it has 
been at any time in years. 

So many and so advanced have been 
the changes in the mortgage financing 
feld in the past decade, that a man 


asleep for that period, today would find 
himself lost in an entirely new industry. 


There is little doubt but that greater 
and more advanced strides have been 
made in the matter of real estate finan- 


past ten years than at 
any time in the history of the business. 
The changes have been of a nature af- 
fecting both the lender and the borrower. 
In the main, they have been based upon 
the experience of the past and have 
sought to eradicate former mistakes. 


ing during the 








Some of these changes and methods of 
procedure are permanent; here to stay 
for good. Others may prove to be tem- 
‘ porary. 

Gone is the attitude of standpattism. 
In its place is a continual research and 
study, seeking still further to improve 
conditions, and to eliminate losses to a 
greater extent. One can almost say 
that today for the first time appraisers 
and mortgage lenders have a_ proper 
knowledge of real estate, and have a 
roper basis upon which to gauge realty 








values. So important have these changes 
een, t it is essential that they be 
given careful study by everyone engage 
any way in the lending of money 
upon realty. 
A Changed Situation 
[he combination of a standing first 





mortgage and the second mortgage has 
lisappeare Real estate bonds are out. 
No longer are loans based upon hope 
and expectations. When they are made 
today, they are predicated upon a sound 
bedrock of possible future earnings 

In the old days those properties which 


ner gs ; 
could not be handled by conservative 





meurance company mortgages were han- 
dled by r estate bonds. Some of 
these were handled conservatively ; 
thers gave rise to many abuses. A con- 
siderable amount of financing in the 


first mortgage 
This was al- 


with a 
mortgage. 


past was set up 


and a 
and a second 





most universal in the residential field. 
There is irtually no second mortgage 
mey today. This, of course, may be 
only temporary, but while it exists, it 
a change in method. The re- 


S of the 


old methods of 
as well as 


mortgage 
appraising, wun- 








. have aggravated, through 
: over-financing, the num- 
sr OL properties which are in distress, 
{ t Une fact that many were over- 

nced to such an extent that they 
ad no chance to meet mortgage obli- 
sations out of earnings, even though 


re at capacity. 
Trend to Amortization 


elopment of the amortization 





ile it may tend toward higher 

he same time obviates the 

buses which were quite com- 

we the first and second mort- 
bage pla The growth of this type of 
Nortgace has been influenced by the 








President, First Mortgage Corporation of Philadelphia 


Phillips Studio 


PHILIP W. KNISKERN 


No stranger to insurance men _ is 
Philip W. Kniskern One-time vice- 
president of the National Surety, he did 
considerable special appraisal work for 
the Metropolitan Life, and other lead 
ing life companies. 

One of the organizers and first presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Real 
Estate Appraisers, he was called to 


Washington as 
Federal Home Loan 
up nation-wide appra 


appraisal advisor t the 
Bank Board to se 
1isal system used os 


the Home Owners’ Loan Corp. after tl 

passage of that act Pre side nt of the 
First Mortgage Corp. of Philadelphia, 
he is just as well known in New York 


as he is in the Quaker City. He was 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Continental Mortgage Guarantee Co 


of New York, and at one time was vil- 
lage trustee and police commissioner of 
Bronxville, N. Y. 

Graduate of the University of Michi- 


gan, Kniskern’s first activities were as 
a civil engineer in building construction 
work. Among the buildin 1 








he worke 
Equitabl Lif i a 





on were the 





Woolworth, Longacre and McAlpin 1 
New York. He is recognized today as 





one of the outstanding real estate ap- 
praisers and mortgage men in the coun- 
try. He is the author of several books 
on realty values and appraisals. One of 
them, “Real Estate Appraisal and Val 

i throughout the 


uation,” being accepte 





country as a text book on the subject 
Home Owners’ Loan Corp and the Fed 
eral Housing Administration. It is safe 
to say that among the more or less 
permanent ges in mortgage finan- 
cing is the distinct trend to monthly 


il as well as in- 
nthly accumu- 
ot taxes and 


payments o 
terest, and 
lations for 
insurance 
While the Home Owners’ Loan 


was the first to popularize this 








mortgage through general use thri 

out the country, there is a very 
background of experience supporting its 
use in the activities of those building 
and loan associati who have been 





liberal 1 


cases without 


ans in percentage in 
too accurate ap- 


making 
many 
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Recent Trends In Mortgage 


By Philip W. Kniskern 


Investment 


praisals. Where such associations con 
fine themselves to first mortgages and 
otherwise reasonable and sound policies, 
they came through the depression in 
good order. 

The monthly payment loan has many 
advantages, particularly when the pay- 
ments are set with due regard both to 


power of the borrower, and 
to rental value of the property. An old 
popular form of financing was the 
straight first mortgage without amortiza- 
tion payments which renewed itself an- 
nually through a payment of interest 
This is disappearing in favor of mort- 
gages with semi-annual, quarterly, or 
monthly amortization, except in cases 


of very low percentage loans 


the earning 


Higher Percentage Loans 


Through the influence of the Federal 
Housing Administration, the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corp., and the growth of the 
Federal Savings and Loan — on 
a higher percentage loan no is beir 
made than ever before tt ver, thes se 
loans are being protected by monthly 
payments together with monthly accumu- 
lations for the payment of taxes. 

It appears to me highly desirable to 
have the monthly accumulation of taxes 
The experience of all lenders with tax 
delinquencies during the depression 
proves it to be very helpful if borrowers 
save a little bit each month, instead of 
having to meet at one time the 
annual tax bill. 

Probably a permanent change is that 
the guaranteed mortgage, as it was 
known in the past, is out. As a substi- 
tute, is government insurance through 
the Federal Housing Administration 
While there is still a question as to 

hether the accumulated by 


larec 





reserves 


the Federal osetia I Administration’s 
mortgage insurance rporation vuld 
be ample in the event of an ther oe 
pression and a real estate collapse, such 


as that experienced in the 
the failure of so many guara 
gage makes it 

whether guarantees 
will be pt 


The 


early thirties, 
nteed mort- 
questionable 
ever again 


companies 
private 
pular. 

matter of taxes that should 


is one 


1 
be of as vital importance to the lender 
as to the borrower. The rising taxes 
generally throughout the country on real 
estate are a real burden for the owner 
f yroperty and have become a very 


problem for the lender as well 





the tempor ary changes in the 
1 financing field are the numer- 
ous moratorium laws which generally 
prevent foreclosure on principal so long 


as taxes and interest are paid 


Changes in Trends 








The recent yvears have witnessed n any 
definite, and probs lanent, eco 
mic changes yile has 
played an impor ating a 
very distinct ch struc- 
ture Previ sly l nent of 
cities was radial neé wong steal and 
surface transportation lines The 
trance f the private automobile 
he picture gave fan like develoy 
from the te ni f these _ ind 





s between 
coll from sur- 


; resent 


Ss more ( m- 
npr ved pockets 
changes in con- 





here ar 


struction The speculative home p- 
eration, which accounts for a large pro- 
portion of the new housing in the United 


States is, to an adopting the 


extent, 


automobile methods with eye appeal of 


details and finish and tricky items. We 
note a certain trend toward a new de 
sign known as modernistic, and also to 
ward prefabricated houses as a_ pos 
sible solution to lower cost housing 
However, neither of these trends have 
as yet been fully accepted Air condi 
tioning is rapidly reaching an efficient 
stage with more and more’ general 


adoption, 

\ matter of importance to 
and to all people interested it 
is the fundamental changes in the popu 
lation growth; a trend toward a higher 
percent of people in the 


our old 
brackets, a definite slowing down of the 
population 


all lenders 
ré al estate 


age 


growth in the country as a 


whole with the prophecy that fifty or 
more years will see a more or less static 
population. We have changes following 


the economic changes. First, of a farm 
to city movement and then the reverss 
We find high income groups moving 
to the suburbs leading to the fear that 
the future will find central populations 
solely in the lower income groups. This 
possibility is one that must be taken 
into grave consideration by any lender 
as it is one that may very definitely 
affect property values. These p pulati yn 
changes would indicate a trend t ‘ 
duce the demand for housing, but oy 
posed to this are new construction, new 
design, and a movement out of obsolete 
areas—a very definite offset toward any 
tendency in that direction 

The past few years, too, have wit 
nessed a definite step tending to the 


elimination of some of the worst con 
struction conditions — s popularly 





called Jerry building, etc. Undoubtedly, 
one of the foremost factors alon that 
line are the Federal Housin Adminis 
trat‘on construction inspections 


While much of the change in mortgage 
procedure during the past decade 
erely the result of normal progress, o1 


the other hand, a great deal of it is the 
result of a ete. oe study of the 
expe rience developed by the depressi n 


One of the best studies available to the 
public is that made by Edgar A. Lodge 
comptroller of the Home Title Guarantee 
Co., of New York, which con prises af 
analysis of twenty-eight vears of mor 
gage lending in the New York metroy 


itan area 
Selection of Mortgages 
g 
So much fi 
gage financing methods 
facts with which the lende Id 
familiar and which should form a part 


rr the changes in the mort 


They are mere 








his background, More important, in the 
pinion of the lender, are such th 
as finding and selecting mortgage it 
vestments and their servicing 

When it comes to the matter of 
ing and selecting tgage investments 
there are two principal questions 
Rules and basis of selections (WI 
accept) : Finding mortgages 

W hen one speaks of selection f 
vaces, t ie erroneous t think s 
nany lo. that the primary test 
good mortgage is that if foreclos 
pays out a profit. On the 

eal mortgage, and the < hich sl 
be sought, is the mortgage whose terms 
will be 1 et throughe t < This 
prages 1 “lending sens S 
sense which determines the amount of 
the loan which will be ¢ 1 
property after conside v tk 
teristics f the b ne ] 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Public Talks Stress 
Insurance Permanence 


PART OF CHICAGO PROGRAM 


Association’s Speakers’ Bureau Lists 
Eight Addresses to Inform Public 


Better of Life Insurance 


The Chicago Association of Life Un- 
derwriters is responsible for one of the 
best public informative features which 
has come to the attention of this news 
paper recently. It is the composition of 
eight addresses which that association’s 
speakers’ bureau is offering to clubs in 
the Chicago district 

Every talk will have two items in com- 
mon. One is the performance of life 
insurance in which there is sketched 
what insurance protects and what it is 
doing for the American public. The 
other is stressing the importance of per 
manent insurance—‘n brief, the real pur- 
pose of reserves and the principle of 
level premium insurance 

Topics of Addresses 

The topics of the eight addresses which 
have been prepared are these 

Truth About Life Insurance. What a 
Woman Should Know About Life Insur- 
ance. Interesting Facts About Your Life 
Insurance Maintaining Income The 
Problem of Accumulation Financing 
Educations. Annuities—the Solution. The 
Things Life Insurance Does Best 

The chairman of the speakers’ bureau 
committee is Earl M. Schwemm, gen- 
eral agent Great-West Life The asso- 
ciation has thirty speakers who are avail- 
able for talks. All the addresses will be 
strictly institutional in character; no ref- 
erence will be made to individual com- 
panies; no company literature will be 
distributed; questions will be invited for 
discussion at adjournment of the mect- 
ings. 

Among the organizations at whose dis- 
posal the speakers’ bureau offers its 
speakers are the women’s clubs, Lions, 
Rotary, Kiwanis, trade associations of 
various kinds. It is also cooperating with 
the Chicago public schools. 

In writing to clubs the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters says: “Our 
purpose is to acquaint you with the 
structure, functions and benefits of this 
form of property, owned by 64,000,000 
people in the United States, and in an 

_interesting and informative manner. Our 
whole aim is to perform a civic duty 
in telling the story of life insurance in 
action. The speakers are trained men 
and women skilled in making illuminat 
ing addresses.” 

W. W. Jaeger Talks 

The principal speaker at the luncheon 
f the Chicago Association of Life Un 
derwriters last week was W. W. Jaeger, 
vice-president of the Bankers Life of 
lowa, who gave an unusually interesting 
talk on public relations. Among those 
at the speakers’ table were Holgar J. 
Johnson, president of National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters; Major Roger 
B. Hull, managing director of the Na- 
tional Association, and Alexander E. 
Patterson, vice-president Penn Mutual. 
Charles B. Stumes is president of the 
Chicago association. 





“TWISTER” ATTACKED IN AD 

\nother of the series of life insurance 
advertisements appearing in the Chicago 
laily newspapers has just been run. The 
series is published under joint sponsor- 
ship of the Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters and the Better Business 
Bureau. This latest ad, which was pub- 
lished on a staggered schedule to appear 
every day, was entitled “The Life Insur 
ance “Twister’ May Cause You Disaster.” 


ROGERS AGENCY DOING WELL 

Frank L. Jones, vice-president, Equita- 
ble Society, and a former resident of 
Indianapolis, was the principal speaker 
at a meeting of state agents of the So 
ciety in Indianapolis. The Indiana agen- 
cy ranks seventh of all states in amount 
of business for September. Homer L. 
Rogers is state agent. 
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HEARD on the WAY 





One of the most interesting appoint- 
ments which has been made in recent 
months is that of Kenneth R. Miller, 
who has been made manager of agencies 
of the Atlantic Life. 

For more than seven years “Ken” Mil 
ler has been a consultant on the staff 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau of Hartford. He has one of 
the keenest intellects possessed by the 
younger men of the business, has a 
broad comprehension of agency matters, 
has made a most pleasant impression 
while visiting life insurance companies 
as a representative of the Research Bu- 
reau. His ability to get to the bottom 
of a problem, to see it, also, in all per- 
spectives, has added to his reputation. 

In more recent months Mr. Miller has 
been making a survey of the younger 
men in the business, and he will present 
the results of this survey with particular 
attention to recruiting of college seniors 


when the Research Bureau meets in Chi- KENNETH R. MILLER 
cago next month. He is on the program oe oes 
for November 2. ing program, in addition to speakir 


For some time Mr. Miller has taken many of its regional conferences. 
an active part in the Research Bureau’s 1937 he was executive assistant t 





ig at 
In 
» the 


seminars of agency management and has ___ Life Insurance Week committee, and this 
appeared frequently on its annual meet- year served as chairman of publicity for 
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minder of the great 
contribution made 


by Life Insurance to 


economic stability 
for individuals and 
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the National Committee for Life Insu: 
ance Education. General opinion jn the 
ranks of the Life Agency Officers js thas 
he did a particularly splendid job, 

Mr. Miller has spoken at many ¢gp. 
ventions and managers’ conferences, an 
at the annual conventions and region, 
round tables of the Life Advertisers ie 
sociation in which he has been a promj. 
nent figure. He is a member of the 
National Federation of Sales Executives 
and has been a frequent contributor ; 
business and advertising magazines, 

While attending George Washingto, 
University he sold office furniture ap, 
supplies, and his first insurance positig, 
was in the agency department of th, 
Acacia Mutual Life where he did fel; 
work and had other miscellaneous duties 
He then joined the Occidental Life 
Raleigh, N. C. 

In discussing the appointment of \; 
Miller Robert V. Hatcher, secretary ap/ 
superintendent of agencies of the Ay 
lantic Life, said: 

“Mr. Miller’s appointment is the firs 
step in an enlarged program of intensiy 
agency development in our natural terr 
tory. He is fully conversant by experi 
ence and training with operating condi. 
tions in the South. Our program 
agency building on a quality basis wil 
be supplemented by effective merchan- 
dising plans, some of which are alread 
in process. We feel that Mr. Mille 
brings to the Atlantic Life a wide ex. 
perience and knowledge of agency man 
agement which will be most valuable j: 
the successful development of our plans” 

The army of “independent” insurance 
analyzers and counselors is growing 
every day and the names they are using 
are becoming fancier and niftier. Latest 
to come to the attention of this paper is 
the National Institute of Research an 
Economics, Madison Avenue, New York 
Here is their telephone approach: 

“Is this Mr, Blank? So glad to meet 
you and hope to have the pleasure of a 
personal interview. We do not sell life 
insurance, but are insurance counsellors 
We give our clients a preliminary an- 
alysis of their present insurance Set-u 
without cost to them and advise then 
how to readjust that set-up with a sig 
nificant saving to them.” 

About the late Darby A. Day, for years 
me of the best known managers in Cl 
cago, centered many anecdotes. 

At one time he rented for $50,000 a 
vear part of a floor in a Chicago sky- 
scraper. He was one of the first insur- 
ance managers to devote special room: 
to agents, the biggest writers having 1 
dividual rooms, the next largest sharing 
rooms between them, and so on, When 
he signed the lease he told the Chicag 
insurance fraternity that the assemb] 
room could be used by any Chicago 1 
surance organization. He wanted his 
offices to be an insurance headquarters 
for the city. It did not quite work ott! 
that way. 

He was in charge of the Chicago en 
of one of the conventions of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
This particular convention was spars¢l 
attended because for some reason the 
majority of the managers and genera 
agents decided to have little to do with 
it. So most of the Chicago work at the 
convention was on Mr. Day’s shoulders 
He appeared several times before the 
convention as a master of ceremonies 
but although furious at the other get 
eral agents, he gave no hint of the be 
hind the scenes drama, 

At another national convention he 
made a talk the subject of which wa 
profit-sharing agencies. His address was 
eloquent and sparkling, went over with 
a bang, but he said nothing in it of the 
topic he was supposed to be discussing 

When at his peak he was one of the 
outstanding managers in Chicago, a lilt 
insurance executive genius. Many 2 
insurance agent he started on the way 
success. Then he started to fade. Dur 
ing the past two years his health ha 
been poor and he had become only # 
memory. 
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Hamill Now Assistant 
Manager Under Casey 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA AGENCY 


Equitable Society Leader in San Fran- 
F. B. Wiley Becomes Person- 


cisco; : 
nel Director at Oakland 


James M. Hamill, with the Equitable 
Society at San Francisco, has 
named assistant manager of the northern 


been 


California agency, of which M. H. Casey 
ic head. Mr. Hamill will have charge of 
production and agency education, He 
atten A. W. Carne, who was formerly 
joint manager of that agency and later 
} Mr. Hamill is 
a leading personal producer in San Fran- 


associate general agent. 


"18C0. 

Fred B. Wiley, former joint district 
manager at Oakland, has been appointed 
personnel director. George Mortensen, 
who was with Mr. Wiley in the Oakland 
agency, will now be sole district manager 
at that point. No changes are to be 
made in the San Jose, Fresno, Stockton 
and Sacramento offices. 

Mr. Hamill has appeared often as 
speaker on California programs and also 
before the National Association. He pro 
luces from $500,000 to $750,000 of busi 
ness annually. He is an organizer of the 
California State Association of Life Un 
lerwriters, has served on various com- 
mittees of the National Association, and 
was awarded the Heron Trophy for his 
services to the San Francisco association 
in 1935 and 1936. At present he is mi 
tional executive committeeman of the 
San Francisco association, a member of 
the board of directors and chairman of 
the speakers’ committee 

Mr. Wiley has been with the Equitabk 
in the East Bay district for the past nine 
vears, four of which he was a unit man- 
ager, prior to becoming joint district 
manager in August, 1937. He was re- 
cently named a director of the San Fran- 
‘isco Chapter, Chartered Life Underwrit- 
ers, and a member of the board of the 
East Bay General Agents and Managers 
iation. 

Since assuming charge in August, 1937, 
Mr. Casey has brought his northern Cal- 
fornia agency to second position for the 
r to date, being superseded only by 
“dward A. Woods agency in Pitts- 
His agency leads all others of 
pany in salary savings, and dur- 
ne the past twelve months has written 
20% of the Group business produced by 
the Equitable. 
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Prof. Guewves Again Slated 
For N. Y. Speaking Course 


The Life Underwriters Association of 





New York City will again this year 
conduct a public speaking course for 
its members under direction of Profes- 


sor Hubert Greaves of Yale University. 
\n open meeting in preparation for the 
course was held Wednesday afternoon. 
Regular classes start on October 26 and 
‘ontinue for twelve consecutive Wednes- 
lays. For the convenience of those in 
the course two groups will meet each 
Wednesday, one from 4 to 6 o’clock, and 
a second from 7 to 9 o’clock in the eve- 
ning. Charge for members is $25. 


SALES CONGRESS AT PEORIA 


Arranged by Illinois Association of Life 
Underwriters in Connection With 
November Meeting 
In connection with the midyear meet- 
ing of the Illinois Association of Life 
Underwriters at Peoria November 4 and 
5, will be a sales congress on the second 
day, arranged by the Peoria Association. 
The speakers include William King, Mu- 
tual Benefit, St. Louis; Samuel D. Risley, 
assistant superintendent Great Lakes 
district, Metropolitan, Chicago; C. Vivian 
Anderson, Provident Mutual, Cincinnati; 
Holgar J. Johnson, Penn Mutual, Pitts- 
eareh, president of the National Associa- 

ion, 









Dexter M. Phelon With 
Aetna Life 25 Years 


Twenty-five years of service to the 
Aetna Life was recognized at a luncheon 
given recently by members of the life 
agency division at the Hartford, Conn., 
Country Club honoring Dexter M. 
Phelon of the division. Mr. Phelon, who 
started to work for the company in 
Hartford in 1913, has handled all agency 
contracts since 1924. Previous to that 
time, he was a member of the life claim 
division. 

Vice-President S. T. Whatley, Agency 
Secretary R. W. McCreary and Adver- 
tising Manager C. V. Pickering each 
paid tribute to Mr. Phelon at the lunch- 
eon. A large engraved silver platter was 
presented to him by members of the 
division. 


ANNUITY RATES ADVANCED 

New annuity rates will be put into ef- 
fect October 24 by the Minnesota Mutual 
Life. They will be in line with those 
adopted by most of the Eastern compa- 
nies and allow for a 3% interest rate. 
The maximum for a single premium an- 
nuity will be $15,000. President T. A. 
Phillips announces that the company’s 
new Ordinary business is within 97% of 
that of 1937. 


CASHIER FOR FALKENHAINER 

Miss Helen McNamara has been ap- 
pointed cashier in the C. O. Falkenhainer, 
New York City, agency, Bankers Life 
of Towa. 


Roark San Antonio General 


Agent For Pan-American 

The Pan-American Life has announced 
appointment of James B. Roark as San 
Antonio general agent, with headquar- 
ters in the National Bank of Commerce 
Building. Field Supervisor Ernest W. 
Wade will continue in his present ca- 
pacity for the company in southwestern 
Texas. 

Mr. Roark first entered life insurance 
at Leesville, La., after attending Louisi- 
ana State University. In 1917 he headed 
a general contracting company and in 
1921 founded a general insurance agency 
in Laredo, Texas, which became a large 
producer in that section. 

In 1929 Mr. Roark moved to San An- 
tonio, established a general fire and cas- 
ualty agency there and at present rep- 
resents eleven fire and three casualty 
companies, collecting approximately $1,- 
000,000 in premiums annually. 


WM. F. PLUME MAKES SURVEY 

William F. Plume, CLU of the New 
York — Baldwin — agency, New England 
Mutual, recently addressed a meeting of 
the New York Alumni Association of 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute on the 
subject of “The Survivorship of W.P.I. 
Graduates—a Study and a Comparison.” 
This was a study of the past fifty years’ 
classes, the survivors thereof, illustrated 
with supporting graph and compared with 


various other college groups, survivors 
under the American Men (Ultimate) 
Table. 
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Life Presidents Ase’n 
To Meet Dee. 1 and 2 


JULIAN PRICE AS CHAIRMAN 


Convention in New York City Will Draw 
Executives and State Officials 
From All Sections 


Dates set for the thirty | 


-second annua 
Association of Life In 


Waldorf-As- 


December 1 


convention of the 
surance Presidents at the 
toria, New York City, are 
Chairman of this meeting, 


and 2. which 


draws life insurance executives and state 
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JULIAN PRICE 
officials from all parts of the United 
States and Canada, will be Julian Price, 


president of the Jefferson Standard Life 
of Greensboro, N. C Theme of the 
meeting and range of subjects to be dis- 
cussed will be announced later 

The chairman of this year’s meeting 
started in the life insurance business as 
an agent but he has served in a wide 
variety of fields in important capacities 


For the first sixteen years o! his career 


Mr. Price was associated with the South. 
ern Railway. He is still active in the 
transportation field, being president of 


the Atlantic and Yadkin Railway, one of 
the links in North Carolina’s transporta 
tion system. He is also a director of the 
Southeastern Express Co., and in a sit 
ilar capacity serves various banking and 
industrial organizations in his section of 
the country. He is a past president of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank of Wins 
ton-Salem. 


During his long expefience in the life 


insurance business Mr. Price has held a 
succession of positions which have give 
him unusual insight into its problems 


It was as a member of the agency forces 
that he first entered the life insurar 

field and began his rise to the presi 
dency of the Jefferson Standard. Start 
ing as an insurance solicitor for the 
Greensboro Life in 1905, he served as 
general agent of the company in Vir 
ginia and later became its secretary at 


agency manager. In 1912, when that 
company merged with the Jefferson 
Standard, Mr, Price became vice-presi- 


dent and agency manager of the new 
ganization. He has been president 
the Jefferson Standard since 1919 
Ex-chairman of the North Caroli 
State Salary and Wage Commission, h« 
also is active in such organizations as 
the National Harbors and Waterways 


Congress 
League. 


National Econor 


and _ the 
He served as a member of the 








City Council of Greensboro from 1920 t 
1926 and again from 1928 to 19% 
BARNES GENERAL 


AGENT 
Barnes, agency vice-presi- 

State l ife, has announced 
appointment of Homer A. Mertz as get 
eral agent at F Wayne. Former! 
he was with the Union Central. 


Frank L. 
dent Ohio 


Fort 


Prudential Announces 
Increase in Premiums 


INTEREST RATE DOWN TO 2%% 


Rate on Loans Put at 5%; Issue New 
20-Year Term Policy; All Changes 
Effective December 1 
In line with changes expected gen- 
erally among life insurance companies 
on or before the first of next year, the 
Prudential has announced a number of 
important changes in connection with 
Ordinary policies which will become ef- 
fective December 1, 1938. Premium rates 
have been increased slightly; new policy 
forms provide for 5% interest per an- 
num on policy loans; guaranteed inter- 
est rate on funds left on deposit with 
the company has been reduced to 24%; 
certain changes have been made in set- 
tlement options; a new 20-year Term 
policy with features of the Modified-3 
and a Juvenile Ordinary policy will be 
issued beginning December 1; the Re- 
tirement Annuity contract has been re- 
vised and the options at maturity 
changed \ new rate book has been 

prepared. 


Valentine Howell, vice-president and 
actuary, gave the changes in an an- 
nouncement sent from the home office 


on October 14. All changes become ef- 
fective December 1. Some paragraphs 
from the company announcement follow: 


Rates and Surrender Values 


rates for all forms of 
15-Year Term and 
have been slightly in 


Ordinary premium 
policies, except 10 and 
gle Premium policies, 


creased, the increase in rates having heen made 
necessary mainly on account of the lower rate 
of interest provided on policy loans Extra 
premiums for Continuous Monthly Income poli- 
cies have also been increased There has 
heen no change in the premiums for the Ac- 
cidental Death benefit and no change in Im- 
mediate Annuity rates 

No change has been made in surrender val- 
wes. excent in connection with the cash sur 
render value of the Deferred Annuity included 
in Continuous Monthly Income (Self) policies. 


Application and Policy Forms 


New policy forms have been prepared pro- 
viding for interest at the rate of 5% per an 
nom at the end of the year on policy loans 


The guaranteed interest rate allowed on funds 


left on deposit with the company has heen 
reduced to 214% Instalment settlements, how 
ever, have been calculated on a 3% interest 
basis \ new basis has been adopted for set 
tlements under Ontion 2. 

Provision has also been made for the appli 
cation of settlement options, where desired, 
upon surrender for cash at ages 55, 60 and 65 

few amplication blanks have heen prepared 
and should be used in each case where the 
application is siened and dated on or after 
December 1, 1938, 


20-Year Term 


Reginning December 1, 1938, the Prudential 
will issue a new 20-year Term policy which 
utilizes the principle of the Modified 3 This 
policy calls for an increase in premium after 
the first three years and, as in the case of the 
Modified 3 policy. dividends available at such 


time may be applied to offset or minimize such 


increase The policy will be issved with a 
minimum amount of $5,000 and with a maxi 
mum identical with that for present 10 and 
15-Year Term policies The policy will be 
issued at ages 17 to 45, inclusive 


Juvenile Ordinary Policies 
1938, the 


Also beginning December 1, 


com 
pany will issue juvenile Ordinary policies at 
ages under 19 on the Endowment at 85, 20 
Payment Life and 20-Year Endowment plans 
The amount of insurance under these policies 
will start at $100 at age one and increase 
by $100 a year until the ultimate amount of 
$1,000 is reached at age 10 Where the age 
at issue is less than six months. the amount 
of insurance during the first policy year wil 
be $50. Apnlications may not be written, how 
ever, until the child is at least one month old. 


Retirement Annuities 


The Retirement Annuity contract has been 


revised and the options at maturity changed 
It shovld he noted that hereafter this contract 
will be sold on the basis of “purchase price 
units” rather than “premium units.”” With the 
adoption of the new Retirement Annuity con 
tract form a copy of the application will no 
longer be attached to the contract There 
has been no change in the cash surrender 
values Inclusion of the Waiver of Premiun 
Disability benefit upon application has been 


discontinued 


WILL BE PROGRAM CHAIRMAN 
Ralph G. Engelsman ,general agent, 
Penn Mutual, New York, will be chair- 
man of the program committee for the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers’ convention at St. Louis next year 
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Fitzgerald Cites Problem Of 
Finding Investment Fields 


The most pressing problem facing 
present day large life insurance compa- 
nies is that of finding proper invest- 


ment outlets for their monies which will 
embody sufficient returns and yet guar- 
antee positive safety, Edmund Fitzgerald, 
executive vice - president Northwestern 
Mutual, informed 100 company agents 
and their wives at an “Achievement Din- 
ner,” held recently at the South Bend, 
Ind., Country Club. 

In discussing recovery, he emphasized 
that “the purchase of life insurance is a 
benefit to the government recovery pro- 
gram because millions of dollars of insur- 
ance company funds are being invested 
in city bonds for WPA allotments.” 

Herbert L. Cramer, general agent for 
the company, was host at the dinner and 
made a presentation of sales contest 
awards to leading company salesmen for 
the district. 

JERSEY OFFICERS ELECTED 

The Life Agency Supervisors Asso- 
ciation of Northern New Jersey has 
elected Irvin N. Relay, Newark, agency 
organizer Mutual Life of New York, 
president; William Davies, Newark. su- 
pervisor John C. Elliott agency for Penn 


Mutual, vice-president, and John W. 
Wood, assistant manager home office 
agency Prudential, secretary and _ treas- 
urer. 


A. O. ELIASON ILL 

\. O. Eliason, past president National 
\ssociation of Life Underwriters, is se- 
riously ill with a heart ailment at Miller 
Hospital, St. Paul. He retired several 
vears ago as head of the Eliason agency, 
Minnesota Mutual Life. 

JOE S. TAYLOR DEAD 

loe S. Taylor, manager at Jackson- 
ville. Fla., for Pan-American Life, died 
suddenly at his home there October 13, 


age 55 


Real Need for Insurance 
Overlooked, Declares Hill 


Thirty members of the Pittsburgh Su- 
pervisors’ Club attended a luncheon Oc- 
tober 6 to hear John A. Hill, Aetna gen- 
eral agent at Toledo, speak on “It Can’t 
Happen Here.” 

Mr. Hill is a firm believer in the use 
of motivation in selling. Pointing out 
the parallel between the New Englana 
hurricane, where the residents in that 
community had maintained that “It can’t 
happen here”; and prospects for insur- 
ance whose attitude seems to be that ac- 
cidents and death will always strike else- 
where, he emphasized the function of 
insurance to protect against unexpectea 
hazards. 

“Do not confine yourself to negative 
motivation entirely,” Mr. Hill suggested. 
“Sometimes it is better to tell about 
the positive side of life insurance, that 
is, to give stories of the happiness, con- 
tentment and freedom from financial 
worries which life insurance has brought, 
rather than to drive the hearse up to 
the door.” 


BOWERS CLUB CONVENES 


New York Agency of Mutual Life Hears 
Address by Vice-President Patton; 
Plans for 1939 
The LeRoy Bowers agency, Mutual 
Life of New York, held its annual Small 
Field Club convention October 6 in New 

York, attended by forty agents. 

The meeting, which was at the Wal- 
dorf, was highly successful, many con- 
structive ideas being developed. The 
articipants were all members of the 
agency. The main address was delivered 
by George A. Patton, vice-president and 
manager of agencies. Plans were laid 
for the 1939 convention, at which time 
the agency will celebrate its silver anni- 
versary under the leadership of its pres- 
ent manager, 
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Study of Market Shows 
Vast Field in Brooklyn 


BUSINESS THERE ON INCREASE 


Brooklyn Life Managers Optimistic A, 
To Future Demands for Insurance; 


H. M. Parker Presents Paper 


Part of the sales manager's job is 4 
study his market. Facts about “wha 
Brooklyn offers as an ideal territory” 
were covered in a paper presented be- 
fore the Brooklyn Life Managers As. 
sociation on Wednesday noon by Harold 
M. Parker, general agent for Phoenix 
Mutual there, in which he showed that 
Brooklyn not only offers a_tremendoys 
market for life insurance at the pres. 
ent time but also is the only section of 
Metropolitan New York territory which 
is still open to future development. 

Already a large residential, business 
and industrial center the city still has 
miles of undeveloped waterfront, and 
business and real estate leaders look for 
a rapid growth both in population and 
industry with the building of the cir- 
cumferential highway and new tunnel 
In Kings County alone, Mr. Parker said, 
population during the past ten years has 


increased 600,000 while the population 
in Manhattan dropped 400,000 in the 
same period. He sees Brooklyn as a 


tremendous potential market novw on the 
verge of a great upswing. | 
Alfred G. Correll, New England Mu- 


tual, presided at the meeting. George 
Kederich, New York Life, reported on 
what insurance is doing along educa- 


tional lines for the man in the field, Wil- 
liam H. Kee, Mutual Life, outlined the 
tentative program of the mana 
sociation for the next several months 


TS as- 





Two new members elected at the 
meeting are Jack W. Bratton of the 
Travelers and Alfred J. Johannsen 
Northwestern Mutual. 


a Mutual Life 
Announces Policy Changes 


Connecticut Mutual has announced a 
resume of the important changes to be 
made in its policy contracts, namely: 

Interest rate on policy loans to be 5%; 
surrender charges to be somewhat in 
creased; guaranteed rate under the i- 
terest option (Option 3) to be 2%%; 
annuity rates as they appear in the Op- 
tional Methods of Settlement, in_ the 
Retirement Income Contract, an the 
Guaranteed Endowment Annuity to bi 
more nearly in line with current annutty 
rates. 

\ll policies delivered in New York 
State on and after January 1. 1939, must 
be on. the new form, providing 5% in- 
terest on policy loans. The company 
will put the new forms into effect un- 
der rules, to be announced later, which 
will enable it to comply with such re- 
quirements ,for New York 





MEETING AT F. O. CRAF ACENCY 

Thirty men connected wit the City 
Hall branch of the Travelers, New York 
City, of which Francis O. Graf is mana- 
ger, at a meeting Monday heard a dis- 
cussion of programming as the modem 
method of selling life insurance. The 
speaker was W. G. Thompson of the 
3ethea agency. Penn Mutual. Mr 
Thompson said that the program method 
of selling not only increases an agents 
average sale but solves his prospectins 
problem as well. 


McKEOUGH CHICAGO G. A. 

A. E. McKeough, life supervisor tt 
W. A. Alexander & Co., Chicago, has 
resigned to go with the Ohio National 
Life as Chicago general agent. Last 
vear Mr. McKeough was president, Chi- 
cago Association of Life Underwriters, 
guiding the association to new heights. 


HOME OFFICE UNDERWRITERS 
The Home Office Life Underwriters 





Association will meet in New York City 
November 17 and 18. 
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A fluoroscope gives the doctor a 
quick picture of the action and out- 
line of the heart. In the photograph 
the white dots indicate the usual 
position and size of the heart. 


OUR newspaper constantly records sudden deaths 

from heart attacks. Frequently the victims are in the 
prime of life, enjoying happy, successful careers — yet 
they die too soon. Why ? 


In thousands of cases the victim was unaware that he 
had heart trouble. Or he may have failed to heed warn- 
ings which would have been plain to a doctor. In still 
other instances, he ignored the doctor’s orders to slow 
down on work and exercise. 


The person who knows he has heart trouble is likely to 
live longer than the one who doesn’t suspect it. It is the 
man who does not know or mistakes the symptoms who 
is in real danger. 


Several common symptoms may indicate heart disease 
but only a physician can decide whether or not they are 
serious. ‘‘Indigestion’’ may be a cloak for an impaired 
heart. Shortness of breath, pounding or fluttering of the 
heart may be due to nervousness or overwork; or they 
may be caused by trouble in the heart itself. Irregulari- 
ties of the heart’s beat, pain near the heart, or pains in 
the arms and armpits may indicate that something is 
wrong with the heart, or they may be of little impor- 
tance. Any of these symptoms calls for an early and 
thorough examination by a physician. 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Board 
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Your Heart tn_Action 


Today physicians know more about diseases of the heart 
and are better equipped to diagnose and treat them than 
ever before. When advisable, your doctor may employ 
the X-ray and the electrocardiograph and other modern 
devices to determine the condition of your heart. Give 
him a chance to help you. 


Modern medical skill has enabled thousands of men and 
women with damaged or weakened hearts to lead useful, 
active lives, because they know what their hearts can 
and cannot endure. 


You can do much to help keep your heart healthy. A 
postcard will bring you a free copy of the Metropolitan’s 
new booklet ‘Protecting Your Heart’’ — or mail this 
coupon. 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO., Dept. 1138-U, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y 
Please send me, without charge or obligation, your new 
booklet *‘Protecting Your Heart.”’ 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 











METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LEROY A. LINCOLN, President 


ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ylitan Life Insurance Company 
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This advertisement appears in the October 29th issues of 
Collier's and Saturday Evening Post; in Time, October 











31st; and in the November issues of Atlantic Monthly, 
Fortune, Harpers Magazine, National Geographic Maga- 
zine and Scribner's Magazine. 

An_ advertisement, "Time to protect me _ against 





DIPHTHERIA," which tells how babies and children can 
be protected from this dread disease, will appear in the 
November issues of American Magazine, Good House- 
keeping, Hygeia, Ladies’ Home Journal, McCall's Maga- 
zine, Parents’ Magazine, Pictorial Review, Redbook 
Magazine and Woman's Home Companion. 


The total circulation of all these magazines is more than 25,000,000. 

















By Paul Troth 


IDEAS that CLICK | 


No two agents sell insurance in exactly 
the same way, which also applies to the 
way they get prospects. What they sell 
and how they sell it is principally an idea. 
Some ideas which have proved successful, 
and which are now being employed, will 
be offered readers of The Eastern Under- 
writer in this column from time to time 


No. 55 


\n agent can’t wait for his prospects 
to come to him, he has to go after them 
To distinguish himself from other life 
insurance men who already may have 
called on that prospect he should use an 
approach that’s different, present a new 
idea and make a determined effort to 
establish his individuality in the mind of 


ers 
“Poud“Troth—. 





’ 


Biffy has such determination 


The desire to raise him 
self above the level of the crowd should 
keep an agent alert to doing ordinary 
things in an out-of-the-ordinary mannet 
Gerald H. Young, gencral agent, State 
Mutual Life, chatting with me in his 
office in downtown New York City, mad¢ 
the remark that an agent’s prospect list 
should constantly torment him with the 
thought that if he doesn't his pros 
pects, keep in touch with them, get some 
sort of commitment from them, two 
things may happen: The prospect may 
miss the opportunity to buy the pro 
tection that he needs or he may buy 
the insurance from somebody else 
Mr. Young has had the experience that 


the prospect 


Se ¢ 


other agents have suffered from waiting 
too long to see a prospect—the prospect 
has bought his insurance from another 
agent. “The fault is,’ Mr. Young says, 
“that we sometimes are inclined to wait 
until we think the prospect is ready to 


buy instead of letting the prospect make 


that decision for himself. We have to 
keep in touch with these prospects, be 
interested in their problems, give them 
new ideas about life insurance. Even if 
the sale takes from six months to six 


years to develop, during that period we 
will have established such identity that 
we will not just have drawn a _ chalk 
line around our prospect for other agents 
to step over, we will have built a barbed 
wire fence around him.” 

When a prospect greets him with the 


statement, as some do: “Well, Mr 
Young, you’re just the sixth life insur 
ance salesman who has called on me this 
week,” Mr. Young comes back with the 
cheery remark: “Well, then, Mr. Pros 
pect, may I ask what action you have 
taken on their suggestions?” He con 
tinued to me: “If I can’t get that pros 
pect to take an interest in me, to think of 
me as an individual, to take an interest 
in the ideas I have to present, then I’m 
still just agent number six.” 

Mr. Young likes to be able to say to 
a prospect: “Mr. Prospect, it is far more 


this protection 


important that you buy 
than that I 


sell it.” 
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Holgar Johnson Asks 
For Higher Standards 


WOULD IMPROVE AGENCY FORCE 

Addressing ee Life Convention, 

National Association President Makes 
Plea for Individual Agent 


In his first appearance as president of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, Holgar J. Johnson of Pittsburgh 
last week called on the company heads 
assembled at the American Life Con- 
vention to get behind the agency forces 
in their concerted attempt to better 
themselves and to bring a true concep- 
tion of life insurance to the public. 

Mr, Johnson pointed out the dangers 
of “an excessive pressure for produc- 
tion from new organization rather than 
a production of sound business from your 
entire organization, with a reasonable in- 
duction of new organization into your 
agencies,” and condemned the practice 
of forgetting about individual produc- 
tion in the striving for “total production 
of all men irrespective of how small 
individual results may be.” 

It’s up to the companies and the asso- 
ciation to help to raise individual pro- 
duction so that the underwriter may 
ichieve some measure of financial suc- 
cess, he told the executives in explhining 
the National Association’s primary ob- 
jective, “to raise the standards of the 
men and women in the insurance busi- 
ness through an emphasis upon such ac- 
tivities as will bring to the agent the 
prestige to which he is justly entitled.” 

Agent’s Part in Public Relations 

Pleading with the companies not to ig- 
nore their representatives in their adver- 
tising and educational efforts, Mr. 
Johnson asked, “If you are using any na- 
tional advertising program, give consid- 
eration to devoting a fair portion of that 
program to the building of the prestige 
and standing of your agent in his respec- 
tive community. Show the public what 
t diversified job he has—the many things 


Lockwood Resigns As 
G. A., Portland, Ore. 


Roland Lockwood has resigned as 
general agent for Connecticut Mutual 
at Portland, Ore. He, with the late S. 
P. Lockwood, and more recently alone, 
has successfully conducted the company’s 
general agency at Portland for the past 
twelve years. Mr.’ Lockwood has re- 
quested that he be relieved of the man- 
agerial duties to devote his entire time 
to his personal clientele. While he will 
continue with the Connecticut Mutual, 
his official capacity as general agent ter- 
minated October 15. 

The organization activities of the 
Portland agency are temporarily in 
charge of C. F. Merrifield, agency super- 
visor. Mr. Merrifield has spent many 
years with the Connecticut Mutual. 





he must do in addition to being a sales- 
man.” 

Declaring that the agents of America 
are ready to fight the forces subversive 
to life insurance, the National Associa- 
tion’s chief executive asked the compa- 
nies’ aid in disseminating sound informa- 
tion about life insurance. He reminded 
the convention that agency relations are 
never neutral, and predicted that “a 
closeness of relationship between the 
home office executive and the individual 
producer will go a long way toward 
translating to that producer the type of 
service you want him to render to the 
public. You control that aspect.” 

Mr. Johnson pledged that the National 
Association would stand behind the com- 
panies 100% in aiding them to bring 
sound information to the public, and re- 
minded his listeners that the association, 
with its 28,000 members seeing a total of 
over 40,000,000 people yearly, was prob- 
ably the best force in life insurance for 
a sane, forward-looking public relations 
campaign. Association members, he said, 
are “a very potent force for the spread- 
ing of good-will toward our business 
through their actions.” 
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Business Insurance 
Discussed at Bostop 


IRVIN BENDINER LEADS TOPIC 


Dean David McCahan Presents CLy 
Diplomas to Eleven; Two Get 
Management Awards 


More than 500 members of the Lif, 
Underwriters Association of Boston ani 
the Boston Chapter Chartered Life Up. 
derwriters attended the meeting [ay 
Thursday at the Parker House, Boston 
to witness the conferment of eleven CL} 
diplomas by Dr. David McCahan of Phi. 
adelphia, Dean of the American Colleg, 
of Life Underwriters, and to hear Inj; 
S. Bendiner, agent, New York Life, Phi. 
adelphia, discuss the need for busines 
insurance. 

“In talking with prospects for busines 
insurance,” said Mr. Bendiner, “appl 
business principles to your sale of lif 
insurance. Details are unimportant w- 
til the principles are established. Ge 
your prospect to see the end-result of 
his business career, protection and futur 
for his wife and children, instead oj 
business as an end in itself. 

“People are willing to risk their lives 
and ability to prove themselves abj 
business men today—but refuse to com- 
mit themselves to the carrying out of 
their end-purpose in the business, the 
perpetuation of their lives and ability 
through insured security to their families 
and associates. Be creative, sell needs 
show the living business man_ how t 
hedge against death results the way he 
would wish through the services of in- 
surance. 

“Remember there are only three ways 
of disposing of your business at retire- 
ment: keep fit, give it away or sell it 
Keep it if you can for the heirs through 
liquidity ; give it away if you can afford 
it as a practical matter but sheer neces- 
sity will doubtless find selling the busi- 
ness the inevitable end. Why not ap- 
proach that eventuality during lifetime?” 

Mr. Bendiner concluded: “Be a sales- 
man of the needs of business and life 
insurance. Let the lawyer and the trust 
officer work out other details of the 
transaction with the client.” 

Receive CLU Diplomas 

Dean McCahan presented the CLU ¢:- 
plomas to these: E. Graham Bates and 
Walcott B. Thompson, Massachusetts 
Mutual; Edwin P, Gunn and Arthur 


M. McCarthy, John Hancock; Arthur 
I). Nash and J. Harold Stubbs, Equit- 
able Society; Gordon B. Winslow, Trav- 
elers; Mitchell M. Rosser, Phoenix 
Mutual; Calvin Heileman, Prudential; 
Gilchrist L. Hurst, Metropolitan, and 
Donald G. Mix, State Mutual Life. 


W. Roy Carrick and Warren R. Pur- 
cell, general agents, Aetna Life, Wor- 
cester, both Chartered Life Underwriters 
in the 1937 group, received their certih- 


e . e 4 
cates for completion of the advanced 
course in Life Agency Office Manage- 
ment. 


Wallace N. Watson, Connecticut Mt 


tual, is president of the Boston Lite 
Underwriters Association. M. Luther 
3uchanan, Massachusetts Mutual, ' 
president of the Boston CLU Chapter 


Lawrence L. Howard, Columbian Ne 
tional, is in charge of publicity for the 
3oston Chapter. 


BANKERS LIFE 1939 CALENDAR 
Indians, cowboys and rugged pioneers 
pass in colorful review in a series 
Frederic Remington paintings being te 
produced in full colors for the sixtieth 
anniversary (1939) calendar of the Bank- 
ers Life of Iowa. Subjects include the 
famous “Sentinel,” a vivid picture recoré 
of the Oregon Trail; and “Apaches Lis 
tening,” a desert scene of blue shadows 
yellow sands and red Indians. These 
paintings are being reproduced exelt 
sively by the Bankers Life Co., by sp 
cial permission of the Remington Art 
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Memorial at Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
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A BELIEF BECOMES A FACT 


Many years ago, the men who originated the present unique 
agency plan of the Phoenix Mutual expressed the belief that 
carefully selected representatives, properly trained, would 
automatically bring quality of business. 

In 1937, voluntary terminations in the Phoenix Mutual were 
only 4.2% of the total in force at the beginning of the year. 
This record, one of the best among all companies, is a tribute 
to the Company’s field representatives who are selling a high 
grade of business and doing an excellent job of keeping it in 
force. 

This year, next year, and for many years to come, the Phoenix 
Mutual will continue to devote its energies.to the production 
of an increasing quantity of quality business by a compact 
group of men of whom the great majority are successful. 
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Program Arrangement 
For Ad Men’s Meeting 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN WILL SPEAK 
Each Session Beveted to a Different 
Relationship Between Various Ele- 
ments in Life Insurance 


Joseph C. Behan, vice-president Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, will make the 
principal address following the annual 


dinner of the Life Advertisers Asso- 
ciation in Atlantic City November 15. 
Other speakers will be Rowe Stewart, 


president of Stewart-Jordan Co., and for- 
mer publisher of the Philadelphia Rec- 
rd, and Leonard C. Kiesling, agency 
department, Continental American Life. 
They will award prizes to the various 
mpanies winning distinction in the an 
nual exhibit of life insurance advertis- 
ing material 


Arrangement of Program 


The exhibit is expected to be one 
f the largest and most complete in the 
history of the association. There will 
be five business sessions of the conven- 
tion, each devoted to a different rela- 
tionship with which the advertising man 
is intimately concerned. The first two 
sessions will be devoted respectively to 
the relationship between the institution 
of life insurance and the public and the 
elationship between the companies and 
the public. The Tuesday morning ses 


sion will have to do with the relation- 
ship between the company and_ the 
policyholder, while the Wednesday ses 


sions will cover the relationships be- 
tween the company and the agent and 
between the agent and the public, The 
caption of every address on the pro 
gram will begin with the word “How?” 
a» it 1s felt by the program committee 
that this practical little adverb will in- 
sure a practical and meaty discussion. 

With few exceptions, speakers have 
been obtained for all the meetings. The 
Tuesday session is already complete. The 
feature speaker will be Wesley A. Gil- 
man, vice-president N. W. Ayer & Son, 
topic: “How to Make the Annual Re 
port Interesting.” 

\rthur H. Reddall, assistant secre 
tary and advertising manager Equitable 
Society, will speak on “How to Con 
and Increase Policyholder Pro- 
tection Through Premium Enclosures.” 
Karl Ljung, Jr., treasurer, Life Adver- 


serve 


tisers Association and assistant secre- 
tary, Jefferson Standard Life, will dis 
cuss conservation under the title “How 
to Make Your Policyholders Stick.” 


Two forums will be conducted at this 
on policyholders’ 
rth H. Mathus, advertising 
Mutual Life, and one 
policyholder good-will by 
Morton, advertising 
American Life 


session, one magazines 
by Kenilw 
manager 
on guarding 
I: 1 
lear 


North 


manucer 


DIES AFTER U. S. TRIP 


C. R. V. Coutts, Prominent British Actu- 
ary, Attended Recent Joint Conven- 
tion of Actuaries in This Country 
One of the British delegation of actu- 

aries who attended the recent joint con- 


vention of the Actuarial Society of 
\merica and the American Institute of 
Actuaries in this country this month 


was C. R. V. Coutts of the Provident 
Mutual Life Association, a leading actu- 
ary. Mr. Coutts died suddenly in Eng- 
land this week. He dropped dead in 
the office of his company. He was 62 
years old. Son of a minister, Mr, Coutts 
served in the World War at the Minis- 
try of Munitions. He was president of 
the British Institute of Actuaries 1934 
1936. He is survived by his widow, a 
son and five daughters. 


COURSE ON WILLS AND TAXES 

Association of Life Under- 
writers is sponsoring a course beginning 
October 24 on “Federal Taxes, Wills and 


Chicago 


Trusts” under direction of Robert F. 
Spindell of West & Eckhart. Louis 
Behr is chairman 
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Chicago Association Wins C. J. Edwards Trophy 





Appelgren Photo 


Left to right: Joy M. Luidens, executive secretary, Chicago Association; Holgar 
Johnson, president, National Association; Charles B, Stumes, newly elected presi- 
dent, Chicago Association; Harry T. Wright, secretary of the National Association 
and 1938 national membership committee chairman; A. E. McKeough, president of 
the Chicago association last year receiving the cup; and Charles J. Zimmerman, 
national vice-president. 


The Chicago Association of Life Un- 
derwriters last week received the Charles 
Jerome Edwards trophy for having the 
largest membership in the National As- 
Presentation was made by 


Harry T. Wright, secretary of the Na 
tional Association, to A. E, McKeough, 
president of the Chicago Association last 
year, while officers of the National and 


sociation Chicago associations looked on. 
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The 


Alfred G. Correll Agency 


New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


16 Court St. TRiangle 5-965] 


Ideas which bring results, 
Friendly and _ Intelligent 
Counsel. Cooperation and 


Assistance 


“SERVICE WHICH SERVES” 











Carter Agency Manager 
For Postal Union Life 


William H. Carter has been appoint 


home office agency manager for Post 
Union Life with headquarters in Holly. 
wood, Cal. Mr. Carter was. born 

Paris, Tenn., and began his insurance 
career with the New York Life in th 
Memphis branch office in 1914. In 19 
he was appointed Tennessee genera 


agent by the Bankers Life of Iowa at 
in 1922 went to Los 
agent for the 
Moines. 

In 1928 he opened his own office for 
insurance sales and advertising pron 
tion work and conducted a general brok 
erage business. One of his assignments 
during that time was organizing a 
training the sales force of the Wisemar 
& Wiseman general agency, thrift de- 
partment, Occidental Life. Early this 
year he became special agent for Cali- 


Angeles aS genera 
Central Life at Des 


fornia Agencies, Inc., California. stat 
agents for Continental Assurance ané 


Continental Casualty, in charge of r 
cruiting, training and organizing ne 
agents and brokers and in charge | 
the insurance school of instruction, t 
maining there until his present appoint 
ment. 


SALES TREND STILL DOWNWARD 


Life Insurance Presidents Report o 
Operations in September and for 


Nine Months of Year 
New life insurance for September was 
18.5% below September of last 
while the total for months was 
22.8% less than for nine months of 193. 


year 


nine 


This was reported by the Association 
Life Insurance Presidents for forty | 
companies having 82% of the total life 
insurance outstanding in al] Unite 
States legal reserve companies : 

For September the total new business 
was $519,932,000 against $637,595,000 dur- 
ing September, 1937, a decrease of 18.5% 
New Ordinary insurance amounted ¢ 
$321,367,000 against $390,335,000, a de 
crease of 17.7%. Industrial was $173,641 
000 against $197,339,000, a decrease o 
120%. Group was $24,924,000 against 
$49,921,000, a decrease of 50.1%. 

For the first nine months total nev 
business was $5,284,113,000 against $6,849; 
701,000, a decrease of 22.8%. New Or 
dinary amounted to $3,384,478,000 agains! 
$4,271,314,000, a decrease of 20.8%. Indus 
trial was $1,590,520,000 against $1,988,516, 
000, a decrease of 20.0%. Group wa 
$309,115,000 against $585,871,000, a de- 
crease of 47.2%. 
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To Address Chicago Meeting 
Of Agency Officers-Bureau 


Eldridge Haynes, vice-president Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., will be a fea- 
tured speaker at the annual meeting of 
the Association of Life Agency Officers 
and the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau at Chicago, November 1-3. Mr. 
Haynes will appear on the Tuesday morn- 
ing, November 1, program. A well known 
sales executive and officer of an organi- 
zation with a reputation for outstanding 
sales management methods, Mr, Haynes 
will discuss the subject, “Sales Manage- 
ment in Other Industries.” 


Loans for Residential 


=) 
° 
Construction Increase 

Increased building construction is re- 
flected in life insurance company lending 
for this purpose which is expected to 
reach a peak figure for the past several 
years. Preponderance of such loans are 
on residential properties and represent 
largely F.H.A. loans up to 80%. 

Jecause Of the large amount of idle 
funds seeking investment, residential 
loans are made at rates ranging from, 
4% to 5%, The increase in construction 
lending has not been confined to any 
one section but has been quite general 
throughout the country. 


OBSERVES 11TH ANNIVERSARY 
Bankers National Life of Montclair 
Dines Veteran Home Office Employes 
At Hotel New Yorker 
Some sixty members of the Bankers 
Naticnal Life home office staff joined 
together last Saturday evening at the 
Hotel New Yorker, New York, for the 


eleventh anniversary dinner of the com- 


pany. In the spotlight were seven em- 
ployes who had completed five and ten 
years of service The ten-year people 


were presented with traveling bags by 
President Ralph R. Lounsbury in recog- 
nition of their faithful service. The list 
included John W. Weber, Elmer H. 
Hardebeck, James M Webb, Grace A. 
Lynn, Evelyn A. Rolf, John McAlex- 
ander and Virginia Dillon. The follow- 
ing who observed their fifth anniversary 
with the company received service rings: 
Ruth K. Wendelkern, Emily M. Huber, 
\lyce G. Sabo, Frances L. Davis and 
Jessie E. Martin 

Toastmaster of the occasion was Ray- 
mond 1). Shepard, vice-president and 
treasurer and the guest speaker, James 
N. Hynson, extended congratulations “in 
golden vein” to the company and_ its 
long-time service employes. Only regret 
of the evening was that Vice-President 
Webb, a ten-year man, could not be 
present. He is recuperating from an 
appendicitis operation. In the program 
which contained the names of all Bank- 
ers National Life veterans the following 
four with eleven years’ service were hon 
ored: Secretary Will B. Chambers, 
President, Lounsbury, Charlotte  M. 
Pfeifer and Claudia K. Wright. 


NATIONAL AID ABSORBS TWO 


Oklahoma City Company Reinsures Palo 
Pinto Life and State Mutual Life 
~— of Breckenridge 

Continuing its expansion in Texas, the 

National Aid Life of Oklahoma City has 

reinsured the Palo Pinto Life of Fort 

Worth and the State Mutual Life of 

Breckenridge. The combined companies 

a Seven million dollars’ insurance in 

Tce 

_ The National \id has established a 

Texas office at Fort Worth and is under 

Management of J. E. West, formerly 

with the home office in Oklahoma City. 

lhe company has branches at George- 
town, Brenham, Mineral Wells and 

Teckenridge, all in Texas, which will 

come under jurisdiction of the Fort 

Worth office 


JUBILEE DINNER-DANCE DEC. 7 
Members of the Chicago Association 
of Life Underwriters will attend the 
golden jubilee: dinner-dance of that or- 
sanization December 7 
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THE FAMILY -NEEDS 
FORECAST leads to prospects who 
can afford complete programs 


HIS UNIQUE Union Central sales plan can be 
used effectively with any type of prospect. But it 
strikes a most responsive chord with men of good 
income—business and professional men who can under- 
stand the real need for a complete program of protec- 
tion, and who can afford to pay for it. 
The Family-needs Forecast gets the immediate in- 


terest of these substantial prospects, by giving them a 
really clear picture of their families’ seven vital needs— 
along with a precise diagram of what their present 
insurance could do to offset those needs. And the 
policies these men buy to fill the gaps stay sold... 
because the Forecast makes them so sharply aware of 
the absolute necessity of the added protection. 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE /nsurance Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Cerf Takes Gavel From 
Youngman in New York 


MYRICK AWARDS CLU DIPLOMAS 
Alvin C. Busse Says Life Insurance Puts 
Props Under American Democracy; 
Movie Shown 

Louis A. Cerf, Jr., 
Mutual Life, new president of the Life 
Underwriters New York 
City, took gavel of authority 
from his predecessor, Arthur V. Young- 
man, at the first regular Fall meeting 
of the association last Thursday pledg- 
ing his administration to a two-fold pro- 
vram to better the association financially 
and to make its program more profitable 
to the agent. 

ni Cerf introduced his fellow officers, 
Vice- Presidents Diederich H. Ward, 
Union Central; Benjamin Alk, Penn Mu- 
tual, and Horace H. Wilson, Equitable 
Society; Chairman of the Board Robert 
B. Skillings, Home Life of New York; 
Treasurer S. Samuel Wolfson, and the 
new executive secretary, John M. Hughes. 


CLU Diplomas Awarded 


James Elton Bragg, manager, Guard- 
ian, and president of the New York Chap- 
ter Chartered Life Underwriters, took 
over the meeting to introduce Julian S. 
Myrick of the executive committee, 
American College of Life Underwriters, 
who in turn presented diplomas to ten 
men who completed their CLU exami- 
nations last June. Mr. Myrick reviewed 
briefly the progress of the American 
College which was launched during his 
administration as president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
a decade ago. He introduced Professors 
Saul B. Ackerman and Lloyd Ellis Dewey 
of New York University, commending 
them for their part in furthering insur- 


manager, Fidelity 


Association of 
over the 


ance education in New York City. 
Feature of the meeting was the new 
talking picture of Borden & Busse, “How 


to Win a Sales Argument,” which empha- 
sized and dramatized these six points: 
Be a good listener first, a good talker 
second. Avoid interrupting your pros- 
pect. Don’t slip unconsciously into an 
irgumentative manner, Inquire before 
you answer, asking your prospect why 
he thinks his objection is right before 
you tell him why it is wrong. Restate 
your prospect’s objection in your own 
words; the prospect then feels that you 
get his point of view. Concentrate on 
one key issue, 

Alvin C. Busse, co-author of the film, 
and a professor of public speaking at 
New York University, addressed the 
meeting following the showing of the 
movie. He suggested a talking picture 
to dramatize the story of life insur- 
ance because he said, “life insurance 
puts the props under our democratic 
form of government. In the U. S. A, 
he continued, “it is possible for any in- 
dividual to determine his own security. 
The independent ones designed that in- 
dependence for themselves.” He re- 
called the pathetic story of an old man, 
successful during his business life, who 
charged him: “For God’s sake do some- 
thing so that the youth of America will 
not be the kind of a failure I am at 
75!” It is within the power of life 


insurance, he said, to make one a free 
and independent citizen. The failures 
are those who never set an objective, 


who drift, who trust to luck, who follow 
the lure of greener pastures, who are 
the chronic whiners and who indulge in 
self pity. 

Those Who Completed CLU Exams 

Roswell W. Corwin, New England Mu- 
tual, was awarded his certificate for the 
advanced course in Life Office Agency 
Management awarded by the American 
College. Four were introduced who have 
completed the CLU examinations but still 


have to meet the experience require- 
ments. Those who were awarded diplo- 
mas are these: 

Herbert Baker, Equitable Society; Nathan B. 
Cohen, Home Life; Harper R. Dowell, New 


England; J. Robert Guy, Northwestern Mu- 





L. N. Whitelaw Gives 
Experience of Fraternals 


To Refute Term Idea 

A simple explanation and diagram 
which made clear the fundamentals be- 
hind the calculation of level premium in- 
and demonstrated the fallacy 
exists in increasing Term insur- 
used by N. Whitelaw, 
regional educational director, Prudential, 
New York City, when he addressed the 
second meeting in the educational course 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City recently. Mr. White- 
law gave credit to Albert E, N. Gray 
of the Prudential for the simplicity of 
the presentation. He demonstrated clear- 
ly that under the level premium method 
the charge for each year’s protection is 
based not on the face amount of the 
policy but on the actual amount at risk 
and that the reserve is invested at in- 
terest, his explanation completely refut- 
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Mutual Life; Vernon J. 
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Pitman, Connecticut 
Robinson, Northwestern Mutual; 

Equitable 


Jacob 


Gen- 


Society. 


ing the claims of certain advocates of 
Term insurance. 

With the mortality table as a starting 
point, a sufficiently large group of peo- 
ple of the same age and a willingness on 
their part to share, Mr. Whitelaw showed 
that a premium is calculated simply by 
dividing the aggregate amount to be paid 
by the total number of collectible pre- 
miums, Under the old fraternal system 
when there was no reserve in the policy 
the premium necessarily paralleled the 
mortality table per $1,000 of protection, 
the annual premium increasing tremen- 
dously at the older ages when income 
was decreasing but making the continu- 
ance of the plan prohibitive. Term in- 
surance does the same thing. 

Under the level premium method, when 
a proportionately larger premium is paid 
in the early years than is needed to pay 
claims in those years, a reserve is set up 
which earns interest and reduces the 
amount actually at risk under each pol- 
icy. Mr. Whitelaw demonstrated clearly 
that the charge for each year’s protec- 
tion is based not on the face amount of 
the policy but on the actual amount at 
risk. With a simple diagram he showed 
how this method of legal reserve life in- 
surance applies to the whole life con- 
tract, the endowment plans, to limited 
payment policies, and to various combi- 
nations of policies. 
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AGENCY VICE - PRESIDENT: 


Have you an agency problem in New York 
City? A prominent agency executive jg 
one of the leading companies is ay ailable 
for a bigger job. His record as organizer, 
administrator and producer is open to 
closest scrutiny. If you are aiming to build 
a permanent, profitable and modern agency, 
you can reach him at the address below, 
All communications will be held in. striet 
confidence. 
A. B.. K. 
ROOM 1804, 200 MADISON AVE, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 











HARTMAN MADE SUPERVISOR 
Continental American Life has appoint. 
ed Clifton C. Hartman district 


( ! 2arl Super- 
visor in the Wilmington branch. He 
joined the company about a year ago 


after having 
for the Ferris 
mington, 


been director of personnel 
Industrial School, Wil. 





The Mark S. Trueblood general agen. 
cy, Los Angeles, Union Central, showed 
a gain of 21.6% in paid business the 
first nine months of 1938 over the same 
period of 1937. 

















CU RIOU S°? 


Are you curious enough to consider a life insurance 
general agency of your own? Do you have the vision, 


perserverance and courage to 
general agency contract? 


If you have, here is your BIG OPPORTUNITY to be- 
come a full fledged general agent under direct contract 
with one of the fastest growing, most successful life 


insurance companies in the East. 


All we ask is that you show a personal paid for 
production of $100,000 during the last year; feel that 


Right now there are several openings in Pennsylvania; 


step into an unusual 


Here is 


there isn’t much chance of growing with your present 
company and have family responsibilities. 


your chance to secure a liberal general 


agency contract with a company that knows how to 


your own 


community. 


Rhode 


New Jersey: 


help you build a profitable general agency. It’s an 
opportunity to establish your own business; 
sales force; 
become the head of a permanent business in your own 


develop 
increase your earnings and 


If you are interested, don't delay writing 
Mr. William J. Sieger, Vice-President, for the complete 
details of this exceptional opportunity. 


Island; Maryland and Delaware. 
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Promoted by Prudential 





LEROY N. WHITELAW 


Leroy N. Whitelaw, field assistant in 
charge of education in Metropolitan ter- 
ritory, Prudential, has been promoted to 
assistant supervisor Ordinary agency de- 
partment, effective at once. 





Jersey General Agents 
Hear Elliott’s Address 


At a dinner-meeting of the Life In- 

surance General Agents and Managers 
\ssociation of Northern New Jersey, 
held last week in Newark, John C. EI- 
liott, general agent in New Jersey for 
Penn Mutual, gave a talk on “Agency 
Building.” President Ernest C. Hoy, 
Sun Life of Canada, presided. 


GUARDIAN ‘PLANTS IN OAKLAND 
W. G. Myers Transferred from Eastern 
Ohio; H. E. Korn of Akron Chosen 
Division Agent There 

Guardian Life has established a new 
agency at Oakland, Cal., and has trans- 
ferred Manager W. G. Myers from the 
eastern Ohio division to head this new 
unit, which is under the supervision of 
Manager N. F. Davis, Jr., of San Fran- 
cisco, 

Entering the field six years ago as 
an agent in Akron, Manager Myers was 
placed in charge of the eastern Ohio 
division following the transfer of Man- 








ager N. R. Smith, Jr. to Baltimore early 
in 1935. With his present appointment 
to head the new Oakland agency, the 


eastern Ohio division has been merged 
with the Cleveland agency. 

Agent H. E. Korn of Akron has been 
appointed division agent at that city, 
and with Division Agents T. S. Muir of 
Warren and K. C. Smith of Canton, will 
report through the Cleveland office. 


BRITTON IN FIFTH PLACE 





Jersey General Agent Charter Member 
of Columbian National’s Seven 
Leagues Production Club 
Russell S. Britton, general agent for 
Columbian National Life at Haddonfield, 

has his agency in fifth place on 
paid business i in September country-wide. 
Mr. Britton was recently made a charter 
member of the company’s Seven Leagues 
Club. He used to be a fire insurance man 
and was manager of the Atwood Fire 
which was owned by the Preferred Acci- 
dent in New York. 


REYNOLDS GENERAL AGENT 


Fred J. Reynolds is now general agent 
in eastern Tennessee for the National 
Life of Vermont, headquarters Chat- 
tanooga. He has represented the com- 
Pany at Kingsport, Tenn., and prior to 
that was general agent for the Pilot 
Life there and in southwestern Vir- 


ginia. 








Manual Camps Gives 
Ideas on Prospecting 


TALKS ON NEW YORK COURSE 


Address Full of Snsnen Interest Stories; 
Suggests That Agents Ask for 
Names To Fit a Situation 


Prospecting ide as and ways to use 
them were presented by Manuel Camps, 
Jr., general agent, John Hancock, New 
York City, this week to the 


ing the educational 


group tak- 
course of the Life 
of New York 


Camps declaring that whether 


Underwriters Association 
City, Mr. 
an agent stranger or an old-timer 
in a territory, after he has entered the 
business and made his original prospect 
list of fifty or 100 names he should 
never be at a loss for people to call on. 
He said if an agent ever does come to 
the point where his list falls below fifty 
qualified names, he should stop trying 
to sell and go out and prospect. 
Bringing freshness and enthusiasm to 
an old subject Mr. Camps reviewed vari- 
ous sources where an agent can get 
qualified names, packing his address with 
human interest stories from his own and 
his friends’ experiences. Mr. Camps 


is a 











insurance. 


Basil S. Walsh 


President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 








THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for. life 
Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and 
Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


Bernard L. Connor 
Secretary 


John J. Gallagher 


Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 

















particularly emphasized that asking a 
friend or a center of influence for names, 
an agent should ask for names that fit 
a particular situation. For example, he 
suggested asking for names of men be- 
tween 25 and 45 years old, married, pref- 
erably with children, holding a good job 
and having a chance to advance in that 
position. 

It is a good idea, Mr. Camps believes, 
to give names to centers of influence for 
them to qualify. He suggested qualify- 
ing names by groups or by professions, 
asking friends for names of people they 
would call on if they were to enter the 
life insurance business and why they 


would make that call. He told the ex- 
perience of an agent who built a_ hy- 
pothetical business case, presented it to 
a lawyer for his inspection and as a 
result built up a tremendous business 
through cases referred to him by that 
attorney. 

Sighting the fact that 200,000 people 
bought life insurance in New York last 
year, Mr, Camps remarked that it is im- 
portant to see a prospect at a time when 
he is ready to buy. He declared: “Find 
out when things happen.” Other pros- 
pects are uncovered as a result of di- 
rect mail, gossip, newspapers, cold can- 
vass. 











CuSintS? in 
as at Ocloben 12/98F 


This outstanding achievement, coming at the 
close of the summer season and well ahead of 
normal expectation, is significant of the return 
of confidence throughout the country in busi- 
ness improvement—significant, too, of estab- 


lished public confidence in the security of life 
insurance as represented in the policies of this 


strong. administered 


a 
Fou’ 


progressive. soundly 


company. 
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His Father as Manager 


CHANGE MADE BY CANADA LIFE 





New Incumbent Has Been With Com- 
pany Since 1925; Consistent Member 
of Large Production Club 


Canada Life has appointed Vernon C. 
Hale manager of its Central Ontario 
branch, succeeding his father, Homer J. 
Hale, who is retiring after twenty-four 
years of service as manager. This is the 
oldest branch of the company. 

Vernon Hale joined the Canada Life 
at Hamilton in 1925 as a member of the 





HOMER J. HALE 


sales organization. He had attended the 
Wharton School of Finance at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Mr. Hale was ap 
pointed associate manager of the Central 
Ontario branch in 1932. He has been a 
member of the Canada Life Quarter Mil- 
lion Club every years since joining the 
company. He is a former president of 





VERNON C., HALE 


the Hamilton Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion and at present is a director of the 
Life Underwriters Association of Can- 
ada. 


Homer Hale has been a life insurance 
man for forty-one years. His connec- 
tion with the Canada Life dates back to 
1914 when he was appointed manager for 
Central Ontario. Under his direction the 
branch has become one of the company’s 
largest. This year it won the Spring 
Trophy and Summer Round-Up cam- 
paigns in competition with all branches 
of the company in North America. 





Consulting Actuaries 


Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone BEekman 3-5656 











Gain-Loss Exhibit 


(Continued from Page 1) 
be added to it certain actuarial items 
which while removing some of the ob- 
jectionable nomenclature do preserve un- 
desirable features of the old form. These 
actuarial items are subject to misunder- 
standing by the public. 

The new form, approved by the Com- 
mittees of the American Life Conven- 
tion and the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents, will be intelligible with- 
out any technical explanation by an ac- 
tuary. Its use will lead to a greater 
understanding of the business on the 
part of supervisory officials, company of- 
ficials and the insuring public. 

This new form will, immediately it is 
adopted, rid life insurance statements of 
misleading and confusing matter. 

Report of Coler Committee 

The report of Chairman Wendell P. 
Coler of the A.L.C. Committee on Blanks 
adopted last week in Chicago, follows: 

“Your Committee on Blanks, which 
works in the interest of uniformity of 
the report blanks required by the several 


states, met in December with a similar 
committee from the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents and in May attend- 


ed the meetings of the Insurance Com- 
missioners’ Committee on Blanks. There 
were very few changes made in the an- 
nual statement blank for 1938 Informa- 
tion as to the detail of these changes 
has been furnished the companies by 
sending to them a copy of the report of 
the Insurance Commissioners’ Comm't- 
tee as approved by the executive commit- 
tee of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners. 

“During the year there has been up 
for consideration one major change, 
namely, that the Gain and Loss Exhibit 
be completely revised. This matter was 
considered by the two company com- 
mittees at a meeting held at the time 
of the Life Presidents’ meeting in New 
York last December and again at a meet- 
ing in Chicago a few days before Christ- 
mas. A great deal of study has been 
devoted to the subject and the commit- 
tee has been assisted by C. O. Shepherd, 
associate actuary of the Travelers In- 
surance Co. 

“Walter Robinson, actuary of the Ohio 
Insurance Department, chairman of the 
Insurance Commissioners’ Committee, has 
appointed a special sub-committee for 
consideration of the revision of the Gain 
and Loss Exhibit. Members of this sub- 
committee are as follows: 

“Hooker, Connecticut; Donovan, Mas- 
sachusetts; Guertin, New Jersey; Coul- 
bourn, Virginia; Haffner, Illinois; Hig- 
don, Kansas; Thomson, Indiana. 

“In accordance with the suggestion of 
Chairman Hooker of this sub-committee, 
the Life Presidents’ office and the Amer- 
ican Life Convention office sent copies 
of two proposed new Gain and Loss Ex- 
hibits to their member companies, asking 
for comments. These brought forth re- 
plies from the companies indicating a 
preference for the form submitted by the 
two company committees. The Commis- 
sioners’ sub-committee has not yet re- 
ported but is studying the matter. 

“The importance of the Gain and Loss 


pages of the annual statement blank 
cannot be overestimated. The publ¢ re- 
lations of our business of life insurance 


are to a large degree affected by these 
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pages. There has not been before the 
Committee on Blanks such an important 
matter for many years, It is hoped that 
we may continue to have the intelligent 
criticism of our member companies with 
reference to the changes it is proposed 
to make.” 





PAPER FOR POLICYHOLDERS 





New Monthly Edited by Abner H. Cook 
to Carry Articles Designed For 
Buyers of Insurance 

Security Publishing Corp., New York, 
has brought out a new magazine called 
The Policyholder’s Monthly, the first 
issue of which appeared yesterday. It 
will discuss insurance problems from the 
standpoint of the policyholder, but its 
pages will be open to articles on any 
timely subject of general interest. Abner 
H. Cook is editor. Articles in the first 
issue include “Industrial Insurance: An 
Economic Paradox,’ by Dr. Maurice 
Taylor; “New Jersey Must Investigate 
Industrial Insurance,” by D. J. Connolly, 
New Jersey assemblyman, and “Claim 
Denied,” by Morris H. Siegel. 

Staff written articles include “The 
Hullabaloo About the Approaching In- 
surance Investigation,” “New York Re- 
vamps Its Insurance Law” and a col- 
umn headed “The Insurance Attorney.” 





OPEN TE 
In Michigan, Ohio, 


Philadelphia, 





FOR MEN WHO CAN PRODUCE 
AND 


ARE AMBITIOUS TO BUILD OWN AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


RRITORY 
Indiana and Illinois. 


Pennsylvania 








Washington National 
Takes Illinois Lead 


Growth of the Washington National 
from its beginning in 1910 to the largest 


Illinois company was cited this week 
during its annual sales convention at 
Chicago. More than 400 of the con- 


pany’s 3,000 agents from forty-six states 
attended. 

The position of the company was de- 
scribed by H. R. Kendall, chairman o 
the board, by his brother, G, R. Kendall, 
president, and by James F. Ramey, e 
ecutive vice-president and _ secretary 
This year the company took over the 
business of the Hercules Life, giving tt 
the position of largest Illinois company 
Its assets are $42,000,000 and insurance 
in force over $210,000,000. Its business 
in 1937 for monthly and commercial at- 
cident and health amounted to more 
than $1,702,686. Group business totaled 
$986,377 and premiums from Industria 
amounted to $1,472,214. 


TWO BRITISH APPOINTMENTS | 

Lord Verulam has been appointed 
chairman of the British Equitable Assur- 
ance in succession to the late Lord 
Marks. T, H. Graham, of Yule Catto & 
Co., has joined the board of the United 
Scottish. 
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WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc 


@ Consulting Actuaries @ 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone BEekman 3-6799 
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HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 


Omaha 
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Huebner Honored By 
Philadelphia Group 


CLU DIPLOMAS PRESENTED 





Rapid Strides Made in Nation-Wide 
Educational ‘Movement; Many Com. 
panies Backing Enterprise 





A prophet may be without honor in 

his own country but that does not hold 
rue for Dr. Solomon S. Huebner. Yearly 

e president of the American College 
f Life Underwriting receives more 
nd more tribute and honor in_ his 
ome town, Philadelphia. This year was 
o exception. 

The opening meeting of the Philadel- 
hia Association of Life Underwriters 
fwas virtually turned over to the Phila- 
delphia chapter of the CLU with Dr. 

uebner presiding at the commence- 
nent exercises. 
> Emmett Murphy, 
Philadelphia chapter, presented’ Dr. 
Huebner to the hundreds who _ filled 
every nook of the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel’s Clover Room for the occasion. 
Wisely, the Equitable Society manager 
essayed no introductory speech, assert- 
ing that no introduction was necessary. 

Just before Mr. Murphy took the 
floor, Philip F. Murray, president of the 
association, had presented Joseph H. 
‘Reese, president of the national chap- 
iter, to the audience. A coworker of Mr. 
(Reese, Mr. Murray revealed that on his 
Hortieth birthday Reese had paid _ for 
imore than $1,000,000 in business. 

f Dr. Huebner’s Talk 

In his brief talk, Dr. Huebner took 
great pride in the strides made by the 
CLU movement during the past year, 
the first in his “decade of expansion.” 
Credit for much of this growth, the 
University of Pennsylvania educator 
gave to the life companies, whose con- 
tributions have eliminated the college’s 
financial difficulties. 

During the past year, said Dr. Hueb- 
ner pridefully, 19% more than the high- 
est previous year—1,150 to be exact 
took the CLU examinations in prac- 
tically every state. However, he pointed 
out, the cooperation the colleges are re- 
ceiving from the companies in the way 
of a contributory fund for underwriting 
education, should result in an even 
larger increase, at least 25%, next year. 
CLU degree holders at present number 
1,534 and 1,732 have completed the ex- 
aminations in part. 

He then presented CLU diplomas to 
eleven after informing his audience that 
at the very same moment degrees also 
were being conferred in New York and 


president of the 


Boston. Those receiving the degrees 
were: 
George R. Ambler, Jr., Clarence H. 


Cox, Daniel E. Dean, Theodore L. 
Fowler, Harry P. Goodfriend, Herman 
H. Kenner, Gabriel Lavine, Calvin L. 
Pontius, N. A. Rosoff, and George W. 
Raff and John W. Stacey, both of York. 
Herbert T. Clark, Jr., received the cer- 
tificate of proficiency. 

The speaker of the occasion was Dr. 
William Mather Lewis, president of 
Lafayette College. He minced no words 
in telling his audience that it was up to 
Carriers of the rate book to restore 
to the nation the old ideas of thrift 
and to bring home to the youth of the 
country the “dignity of human life.” 


W illiam J. Dunsmore, manager, Equita- 
le Society, New York City, was guest 
speaker yesterday before the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of Toronto, tak- 
Ing as his subject “What Price Suc- 
cess? _Mr. Dunsmore, who is well 
known in New York City, is a million 
dollar producer and was first president 
of the New York Chapter Chartered 
Life Underwriters. 

©. '€. BEYERS SUPERVISOR 
pactarles C. Beyers, field director of the 
ina Union Life, has been appointed 
Supervisor of agencies for the company’s 
entire territory, : 


O’CONNELL TO BE SPEAKER 

Judge John F. O’Connell, of the Pro- 
bate Court of Cook County, IIL, is to be 
the guest speaker at the Business-Getter 
Sales Clinic October 28, sponsored by 
the Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers. He will talk on “The Value of 
Life Insurance” and will conduct an open 
forum on life insurance and_ probate. 








BARROW, WADE, GUTHRIE & CO. 
(Established 1883) 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
Members of The American Institute of Accountants 
120 Broadway, New York City 
Offices in the principal cities of the United States and Canada 

















You want your children to have a 24-hour MOTHER, at least until they Bee 
are “on their own”. Do you know that you can guarantee them a sub- 
stantial monthly income from now until this period of greatest need is 
over? You can do it, even though your earnings are modest, through sec 
special John Hancock plans which provide maximum protection over 


the years when your family needs it most. 


These plans have double-protection periods of 10, 15, or 20 years, 
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When the Family Needs Income Most 
Should your earnings stop permanently, would your wife 
have to seek work to support herself and children? From 
babyhood through their ’teens, children need the 
24-hour supervision that only a mother gives. 


during which maximum INCOME is provided. Should you not live 


to the end of those years when the children are growing up and wholly 
dependent upon you, a definite monthly income would be provided until 
they are capable of self-support. Then the full value of the policy would 


become payable. With this fund, mothers can be protected for life. 


faLiamerce 


am, : 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET 

John Hancock income plans can be 

arranged to fit the needs of YOUR : — f 
family. Send fora copyof ourbooklet, my | 
“Family Incomes With a Future’’ 

and learn about modern methods of 

planning life insurance. Address De- 

partment 3 


GUY W. COX, President 


HN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





This advertisement appears during October and November in eight national magazines 
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(1) W. T. Grant, president Business Men’s Assurance and newly elected president American Life Convention. 
man of the House Ways and Means Committee; Ralph H. Kastner, associate counsel American Life Convention. 
United Life and former president American Life Convention. 
Legal Section American Life Convention. 
president Home State Life; W. W. Crisp, vice-president Continental Life. 
James A McLain, vice-president Guardian Life; 
Occidental Life; J. F. Owen, president Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. 


president Penn Mutual; 


vice-president Monarch Life. 


R. L. Daniel, Texas Insurance Commissioner. 


October 21, 








(11) E. V. Mitchell, 
(12) J. P, Lorentzen, general counsel Bankers Life of lowa; W. Nelson Bagley, assistant actuary Travelers. (13) S. T. Gil- 
more, vice-president and general counsel Business Men’s Assurance; F. J. Wright, vice-president and genevel counsel Midland Mutual. 





Hh ) 


(2) Congessman Wesley E. Disney of Oklahoma, chair- 
In background, Harry R. Wilson, vice-president American 
(3) Howard W. Kacy, vice-president and general counsel Acacia Mutual Life and newly elected chairman 
(4) Arthur F. Hall, president Lincoln National Life; B. Werkenthin, vice-president American National. 
(6) Herman A. Behrens, president Continental Assurance. 
A. J. McAndless, executive vice-president Lincoln National. 
(9) Samuel Carey Carroll, vice-president, Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Association; J. W. Blunt, 
(10) Vincent P. Whitsitt, manager and general counsel Association of Life Insurance Presidents; Julian Price, president Jeflereen Standard; 
Charles G. Taylor, Jr., second vice-president Metropolitan Life. 


(5) Joe D. Morse, 
(7) Alexander E. Patterson, vice- 
(8) Lee J. Dougherty, vice-president 


general counsel Continental Aaumenee: Allan E. Brosmith, attorney Travelers; 


(14) T, J. Mohan, vice-president 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance and newly elected chairman Industrial Section American Life Convention; W. W. Crisp, vice-president Continental Life; J. J. Hopkins, 


Home Life of Philadelphia. 





Mortgage Trends 
(Continued from Page 3) 


Some of the primary considera- 
1—The physical condition of 
the property. 2—Suitability of the prop- 
erty. 3—The trends of the property 
and its immediate neighborhood. 4—The 
ability (ability in this sense should be 
broad enough to include probability) of 
the property to comfortably earn a net 
amount sufficient to pay the mortgage 
obligations, including prior claims such 
as taxes, etc. and to leave an actual 
cash income to the equity holder. The 
latter point is most important, for a cash 


rower 
tions are: 


income only sufficient to pay a second 
or junior mortgage with not cash profit 
to the actual owner is a danger signal. 


5—The present value of the property and 
the trend of its probable values in the 
future. 6—Property foreclosure cost, in- 
cluding the interest loss, and all expenses 
of acquisition by that method. 7—The 
percentage of loan to the appraisal value. 

It is essential that careful attention 
be given to the sequence of these items 
with the placing of the percent of ap- 


praisal value last. Too much distress 
has resulted—and will result in the 
future—from what I call “worshipping 


the great and mysterious God Percent- 
age of Appraisal.” 
Appraising 

Blindly following a general rule of 
lending an established percentage of an 
appraised value by “an approved apprais- 
er” is dangerous in the extreme. The 
fact that the appraiser has wide and 
long experience is not sufficient in it- 
self. He must (a) be instructed to find 
a value for mortgage purpose (and that 


is not always the same as market value. 
In fact, it seldom is); (b) make a com- 
plete report of the present physical con- 
dition of the property, its suitability to 
the present local demand and the trends 
of demand, of the location of the neigh- 
borhood, of construction costs; (c) its 
net earning power, actual net earning 
with full detail of gross income and 
outgo, 

When the lender has such a 
before him accompanied by full infor- 
mation on the borrower, and analyses 
the loan under the first four considera- 
tions cited above (physical condition, 
suitability, and trends of the property, 
as well as its ability to earn a sufh- 
cient net amount), then the other con- 
siderations such as its present and prob- 
able values, probable foreclosure costs, 
and the percentage of loans to appraisal 
values, will take care of themselves. 

In single family residential properties 


report 


the consideration of earning power is 
not dollars and cents of income, as is 
the generally accepted idea, but rather 


the ability of the occupant of the prop- 
erty to pay. This again does not mean 
the financial ability of the borrower 
himself as any one life is too uncertain. 
What it really means in the final analysis 
is the integrity of the borrower and 
then the amount which the average oc- 
cupant available to the particular prop- 
erty can and will pay for similar ac- 
commodations, 

For example. If it costs $35 a month, 
including taxes, etc., to carry a loan on 
a property where the rent level in most 
of the houses in the immediate neigh- 
borhood is $45 to $50 per month, the 
loan is pretty safe. However, if the 
rent level of many of the dwellings 
around is only $25 to $30, then the loan 


is questionable, almost regardless of the 
percent of appraisal. Likewise, there is 
a danger signal in a loan requiring $35 
per month on a property that takes an 
additional $45 a month for household 
help or care of a yard in an area where 
the rent level is, say, around $50 per 
month. 

The American Institute of Real Estate 
Appraisers has been the leader in the 
great advances made in the past few 
years in an understanding of true values 
of real estate. Its research, conferences 
on methods and concrete statements of 
principles have made it materially help- 
ful in arriving at a knowledge of what 
actually constitutes value in a property. 
Its members are being trained in meth- 
ods of thorough analysis so essential to 


any activity with real property, whether 
buying, selling, mortgaging, or what 
have you. 

In the past, much of the mortgage 


lending was based upon the then cur- 
rent conditions. The experience gained 
during the depression and the studies 
since made show that a complete knowl- 
edge and opinion of the future is much 
more essential. It is difficult to read 
the future with any mathematical ac- 


curacy, but economic trends are always 
evident with a sufficient amount of 
study. By trends I mean, of course, the 
direction of the changes that are con- 
stantly taking place. 

Many of these trends and their re- 


sults in one city are recognized by thi 


history of similar situations in another 
city. So for proper lending in either 
large or small amounts, it takes the 


judgment of an individual who is well 
informed as to all the local conditions 
and trends, but this judgment should be 
tempered by a wide perspective; a per- 


spective obtained either by injecting the 
judgment of a second party who is con- 
stantly studying many cities or having 
it combined in the one individual who in 
addition to his local activity must also be 
constanily in touch with and_ studying 
other cities and neighborhoods. 


LAWRENCE SPEAKS AT TRENTON 

Howard C. Lawrence, general agent, 
Lincoln National Life, Newark, and first 
president of the recently organized New 
Jersey State Association of Life Under- 
writers, was a guest at a meeting ol 
the Trenton Association this week. Mr. 
Lawrence outlined plans for the State 
Association and asked Trenton to con- 
tinue its drive for new members. Samuel 
J. Foosaner of Newark, chairman of the 
New Jersey State Bar Association com- 
mittee on life and health insurance, was 
the guest speaker. 











ROY E. BROOKS DEAD 

Roy E. Brooks, general agent at 
Princeton, IIl., for Northwestern Na- 
tional, died at his home October 11, age 
48. He had been general agent for 
several northern Illinois counties since 
1934, opening that territory for the com- 
pany and making a creditable record 
both as an agency builder and persona 
producer. He entered life insurance 
twelve years ago after many years 
the Methodist ministry. 





WALKER IN OKLAHOMA _. 
Bradford H. Walker, president, Life 
Insurance Co, of Virginia, was recently 
the guest of General Agent Charles 5 
Caldwell of Oklahoma City. Mr. Walker 
was in Oklahoma to study the c mpany ’s 
$1,500,000 worth of investments in the 
state. 
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Policy Changes Hold 
Supervisors’ Attention 


BROOKLYN ASSOCIATION MEETS 








Alfred G. Correll, Guest Speaker, Is 
Optimistic About Market for 


Life Insurance 


pe 

Changes in policy forms, new interest 
rates and increased premium rates were 
the chief topic of conversation among 
members of the Life Supervisors Asso- 
cation of Brooklyn when they met 
Tuesday at the Hotel Bossert in Brook- 
lyn. Some companies have already an- 
nounced what the changes will be, the 
Prudential being the latest to join that 
group, and in other companies changes 
in policy forms are anticipated. The 
supervisors principal concern is not what 
will the changes be but how can the 
agent use them to motivate his pros- 
pects to buy life insurance before the 
changes become effective. 

Speaker at the meeting was Alfred G. 
Correll, general agent, New England 
Mutual, Brooklyn, who is_ optimistic 
about the business outlook and_fore- 
sees an increasing market for life in- 
surance in the next ten or fifteen years 
due to the good record of life insur- 
ance during a period of adverse condi- 
tions when other investment plans were 
shattered. He looks for a return to the 
original purpose of life insurance—pro- 





tection. Retirement policies, he says, 
may not be as attractive as they have 
been. Taxes and reduced incomes may 


prohibit men from buying high premium 
policies and force them to Ordinary life. 
In that market, he advised, agents 
should emphasize needs and life insur- 
ance to replace economic loss. 

Advantages of the changes which will 
take place the end of this year, Mr. 
Correll said, are two: They offer an op- 
portunity for the agent to see a lot of 
people and to develop good work habits. 
They will furnish momentum to carry 
an agent over into the new year with a 
better mental attitude resulting from 
three or four months’ steady business. 

As to the supervisors’ job and the job 
of getting increased production from old 
agents and from recruiting new men, Mr. 
Correll said that one of the most im- 
portant factors is that of self-discipline. 
He said: “The men who fail in this 
business are those who are unable to 
discipline themselves, who lack imagina- 
tion and a knowledge of the selling 
process.” 

Carl E. Haas, Mutual Life, presided 
at the meeting. Committee reports were 
heard from Bernard A. Haas on co- 
operation with companies; Harold F. 
Alexander, new chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, and from Herbert 
Austin, chairman of the entertainment 
committee. It is planned to hold a sales 
conterence and meeting with the Brook- 
lyn Managers Association in November. 

Thomas R. Nagle, Manhattan Life, was 
elected a new member of the Super- 
visors Association, 





An Outstanding Insurance Character Of 
Pittsburgh; Long a Large Personal 
Producer 
Norman S. Wooldridge, prominent in 
the Edward A. Woods, Inc., agency, 
Pittsburgh, and former president of its 
Century Club, died last week. Before 
going with the agency he was with the 
Penn Mutual and with the Mutual Life. 
is father had been general agent of 

the Mutual Life. 

Mr, Wooldridge came to the Woods 
agency in May, 1903. That year he quali- 
fied for the $300,000 Club, and every 
year thereafter his production was out- 
standing. Character of his business and 
clientele were of the best. He had a 
Capacity for friendship, was universally 
admired. He is survived by his widow 
and two sons. The latter are William 
P, Wooldridge of Burlingame, Cal., and 
John P Wooldridge of Yardley, Pa. 


C. A. Robinson Retires 
From New York Life Staff 


Charles A. Robinson has retired as 
secretary of the executive committee, 
New York Life. For forty-seven years 
he was in the executive department of 
the company. Mr. Robinson was guest 
of honor at a luncheon attended by the 
executive officers at the home office, A 
reception was held later which was at- 
tended by 250 persons. Thomas A. 
Buckner, former president and now 
chairman of the board, paid tribute to 
Mr. Robinson. 


CITIZENS HOME GROWING 

Organized two years ago with Mason 
Manghum, formerly managing director 
Richmond Chamber of Commerce, as 
president, the Citizens Home of Rich- 
mond, Industrial life company, now has 
a weekly income of $3,500. The com- 
pany is under the management of A. H. 

Je aA" - ~ S 
Ware, secretary-treasurer, formerly with 
the Home 3eneficial at Richmond. So 
far it has confined its operations to Vir- 
ginia with offices in Richmond and Nor- 


folk. 


Progress of Saving's 
Bank Insurance Plan 

FUND TRUSTEES MEET HERE 

Only Five Banks Here So Far Have 


Indicated Intention To Issue 
Policies 








At a meeting of the trustees of the 
General Insurance Guaranty Fund for 
Savings Bank Life Insurance held in the 
New York State Insurance Department 
here last week it was stated that five 
savings banks, four in Greater New York 
and one upstate, names of which were 
not revealed, have made application for 
permission to issue life insurance under 
savings bank life insurance provisions 
of the law enacted this year which be- 
comes effective January 1. 
Deputy Superintendent Paul Taylor, 
who is in charge of savings bank in- 
surance, stated that much progress had 
been made in preparing forms and mak- 
that the important 
work can go forward without interrup- 
tion beginning the year. Policies 


ing arrangements 


new 


New York Life Gets Permit 
To Make Loans in Texas 


Permission has been granted the New 
York Life to make loans in Texas. For 
that purpose an office will probably be 
opened in Dallas in the near future. The 
company does not contemplate resuming 
the sale of insurance in that state, be- 
cause the penalties and back taxes ac- 
cumulated against it since it withdrew 
from the state thirty years ago upon 
enactment of the Robertson Law might 
exceed $1,000,000, 





may be had from $250 to $1,000 in any 
one bank with a total limitation of $3,000 
on one life. The applicant does not need 
to be a depositor in the savings bank 
which issues the policies. Adults must 
submit to a health examination. Those 
of fifteen years or younger need not. 
Those who attended the meeting were 
Andrew Mills, Jr., president Dry Dock 
Savings Bank, New York City and 
president Savings Banks Association of 
the State of New York; Edward A. 
Richards, president East New York 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn; William G. 
York Savings 


Green, president New 
3ank, New York City, and Smith Shel- 
don, trustee Monroe County Savings 


3ank, Rochester. 
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One of a series—Giv- 
ing facts about the 
Fidelity. 











second of this year. 


mpresston of a View Manager 


“This Convention is more like my class reunion at 
college than any company convention I ever attended.” So 
commented a Fidelity manager, new to the ranks, at the 
close of the convention of the Leaders’ Club held last month 
at Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. 


It was a tribute to that spirit of fellowship which per- 
vades Fidelity gatherings—a spirit which has marked the 
attitude of the Fidelity family, Head Office and field in all 
its relationships for sixty years. Fidelity is known in thirty- 
seven states as a friendly company—tfriendly to agents and 
policyholders alike. 


Fidelity celebrates its sixtieth anniversary on December 
While age alone is not a criterion of 
success, a company which has met the vicissitudes of over 
half a century has gained something that age alone can 
bring. Age is not a final criterion of successful organization, 
but the institution which after sixty long years can point to 
so substantial a group of men throughout its field, whose 
loyalty and devotion are as conspicuous—such an institution 
has an asset which age alone can give. 


Fidelity is proud of its reputation as a friendly company. 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT, PRESIDENT 
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FORUM 


] . 
icaceMic 
Is 
Tribune 
] lor 
iace»rs 


ups to 


spokesmen 


m problems of the day. The 


speakers 


are national and world authorities in 
their various fields and the audience 
consists of several thousand delegates 
representing federated women’s clubs, 
universities and schools, civic organiza 
tions and national societies, while an 
other audience of millions listen through 
the radio. 

The idea started eight years ago when 
Eastern civic leaders, in need of a more 
broadly informed public, asked the 
Herald-Tribune to organize and conduct 
a conference on current problems. The 
chief administrator of this forum is 
Mrs. Ogden Reid, vice-pre sident of the 
New York Herald-Tribune, ne f 
America’s greatest journalisti igures 
She is the envy of all convention man- 
agers as she has but to ask a celebrity 
to appear on a program and there is 
an immediate acceptance. 

The President of the United States 
will make a broadcast at the forum 
and speakers include public officials, 
university presidents, industrialists, hu 
manitarian workers and others of note 

The sessions last three days, this year 
beginning October 25, and each one has 
a pertinent theme These themes fol 
low: “Keeping the Mind of the Nation 
Young,” “Shall We Break With Tradi 
tion?” “Labor, Management and Go 
ernment,” “The Struggle for Peace” and 
“We Enter Tomorrow’s World.” 

The forum will be summed up by Miss 


I 


Dorothy Thompson, special writer of the 


New York Herald-Tribunc The first 
two days’ sessions will be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria; the last day of the 
session will be at the New York World’s 
Fair grounds. 

The great popularity of these forun 
is shown by the fact that thousands of 
people are turned away each ir for 
lack of seats, 
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the taxation of insur- 


Philip L 


method 
A review 
Proceedit 
Society 


of the 
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of 
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rf 


finds 
taxing 
book 
the 
America 


of 


which was published a few days ago. 
O. Van Tuyl. 
The reviewer notes that while all states 


Review was written by H. 


but two employ some form « 
there 


f premium 
the 
tax- 


taxation, is no uniformity in 


deductions allowed in arriving at 
able 

Various other methods are also in use 
the 
Massachu 
for taxes the _ policy- 
holders’ the of life 


surance companies and Connecticut levies 


premiums, 


market value o 
of capital stock. 


instance, 


such as taxes on the 
book 


setts, 


value 


reserve in case in- 


on the investment income of mutual life 
insurance companies. The Federal gov- 
ernment likewise taxes the investment 
income of all life insurance companies 
and the total net income of other types 


i insurance companies. The most com- 


on and most remunerative sou:ce of 


tax revenue is the premium tax, but Mr 
Gamble that a 
net would be more equitable 


maintains tax based on 


income 


Arthur S. Rogers, general manager of 
the London & Lancashire, and president 
of the Insurance Institute of London; 
and H. S. Milligan, general manager of 
the North British & Mercantile, who ar- 
rived this week on the Queen Mary will 
not forget the landing experience in 
some time as the great ship docked with- 
out the aid of a tug. This was because 
of a strike of 2,000 tug workers. The 
docking was perfectly executed. Another 
general manager arriving in this country 


this week is T. E. Stevens, Scottish 
Union & National. He came on the La- 
conia. 

* * 


Henry L. Rosenfeld of Paris was a 
passenger on the Queen Mary, which 
arrived Tuesday. While in this country 
Mr. Rosenfeld makes his headquarters 
at the Prudential offices, 90 John Street. 
This is the Harris Wofford agency. The 
agency was started by Mr. Rosenfeld 
and taken over by Mr. Wofford as gen- 
eral agent after Mr. Rosenfeld went to 
Paris, where he spends a considerable 
part of his time. Mr. Rosenfeld for some 
years was a vice-president of the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society. 

* * x 


Edward E. Brown, Penn Mutual gen- 


eral agent at Chattanooga, and president 


of the Chattanooga Kiwanis Club, has 
been nominated for lieutenant-governor 
of the Kentucky-Tennessee district of 
Kiwanis International. 


* 


Edward Gibb of the actuarial depart- 
ment, North American Life Assurance 
Co., Toronto, has qualified as a Fellow 
of the Actuarial Society of America. 

oa 

J. D. Logan, assistant superintendent 
of agencies, St. Paul Fire & Marine, has 
concluded’ a visit to eastern Canadian 
agencies. He says they are showing 
satisfactory progress. 
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Col. H. J. P. Oakley 


Sir William P. 
ance Society of London, the 
guest of the Chamber of Commerce 
together with Col. H. J. 


Elderton 


of 





Thomas I. Parkinson 


Sir William P. Elderton 


actuary and manager of the Equitable Life Assur- 
oldest life insurance organization in the world, was a 


New York State at a luncheon recently 


P. Oakley, actuary of the North British & Mercantile and 


president of the Institute of Actuaries of London, where the above picture was 
taken of them standing with Thomas I. Parkinson, president Equitable Life Assur- 


ance Society and former president of the 


George E. Whitaker, who is well known 
in the insurance business in Baltimore, 
has been named treasurer of the Mary- 
land State Roads Commission under a 
temporary appointment. An examination 
to fill the post is to be given later and 
Mr. Whitaker has made application to 
take the test. For some time Mr. Whit- 
aker has been head of the insurance ad- 
justing firm of the Henry Rose Co. and 
previous to that was associated with a 
local guaranty company. He served as 
a member of the State Police Depart- 
ment a number of years ago. 

x * x 


Forrest R. Geneva, advertising mana- 
ger of the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune, and creator of the fire insur- 
ance advertising campaign which a large 


number of companies have been run- 
ning in that paper, was a New York 
visitor last week. He had been attend- 


ing the convention of the Western Un- 
derwriters Association. 


* * * 
Glover S. Hastings, former head of 
the agency division of New England 
Mutual Life, has presented a collec- 


tion of Indian arrow heads of the Dela- 
ware tribe to the Academy Museum at 
Bridgton, Me., where he has a Summer 
home. 

* * * 

Mrs. Alfred Manes, wife of Professor 
Alfred Manes of the University of In- 
diana, world famous insurance educator, 
arrived in New York yesterday. She and 
Dr. Manes are at the Hotel Lincoln, New 


York. 


Chamber. 


Horace J. Merkle, Oregon manager for 
Prudential, has been named manager of 
the Portland Community Chest cam- 
paign. On the committee are W. E. 
Brugman, general agent John Hancock, 
and Thomas J, Binder, Equitable Life 
of Towa. 

* * x 

Miss Alice E, Roche, manager of sales 
promotion, Provident Mutual, Philadel- 
phia, will have a birthday Monday, Octo- 
ber 24. Miss Roche is one of the best 
known women in life insurance through- 
out the country. 

* * ok 


George B. Townsend, Virginia state 
agent for the Norwich Union with 
Petersburg headquarters, is seriously ill 
in a hospital in Asheville, N. C. He isa 
brother of Isaac T. Townsend, vice- 
president of the Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia. 

* * * 

John M. Thomas, president of the Na- 
tional Union Fire, was quoted by the 
Pittsburgh Press a few days ago, on 
the need by property owners for wind- 
storm insurance in this part of the coun- 
try. Many banks, building and loan as- 
sociations and other lending agencies 
now insist that mortgagors carry this 
additional protection, he said. 

* * * 

Gordon H. Campbell, Aetna Life get 
eral agent at Little Rock, has been re- 
elected president of the Arkansas Foot- 
ball Officials Association. Mr. Campbell 
has served continuously as president © 
this association since its organization, 
more than ten years ago. 
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Milton B. Ignatius of Ignatius 
& Stone 
When I was 17 years old and getting 
a new job every week or so in Chicago 
for the experience I thought I would 
like to be a lawyer. I went to work 
in a law office, and after an hour or so 
was handed a copy of Blackstone and 
told to read it. The more I read, the 
more confused I got, and after a few 
days decided that I wasn’t cut out for 
the bar and quit. I] there 
enough, however, to marvel that so large 
a number of young men of Abraham 
Lincoln’s time could learn such an in- 
tricate subject “on their Ever 
since then I have had an overwhelming 
esteem for any person who becomes a 


was long 


” 
own. 


lawyer largely as a result of self study. 

And that is one of the reasons I have 
long admired the career of Milton B. 
Ignatius, of Ignatius & Stone, 150 
Broadway, New York, former law part- 
ner of Hartwell Cabell, and one of the 
best known figures among the insurance 
counsel. I will recite some of the facts 
in the career of Mr. Ignatius and see 
if the readers of this page do not agree 
with me. 

Mr. Ignatius is an Armenian by birth, 
born in Smyrna, Turkey—the city which 
was later destroyed by fire in the war 
between Turkey and Greece. His father 
was a clergyman and a scholar, speak- 
ing many languages, and an authority on 
literature and religions of the Near East, 
and possessed one of the most extensive 
libraries of the time in that part of the 


world. He had come to the United 
States as a delegate to the Congress 
of Religions at the time of the Chi- 


cago World’s Fair in the ’80’s. In about 
1892 the family lost its home and all 
Its belongings in the campaign of the 
Turks against the Armenian Christians. 
The father came to the United States 
penniless, where he later had charge of 
a church in Troy, N. Y. After some 
eight years friends of his parish gave 
a benefit performance to raise money 
for the Reverend Ignatius to bring his 
family over, and as a result young Ig- 
natius arrived in the United States on 
Thanksgiving Day, 1900. He went to 
public school for the next few months, 
but the following Summer hunted up a 
job and after some experiments, which 
included working as a bus boy in a 
restaurant, became a check boy in a 
drygoods store. There he worked for 
Many years, moving up step by step. 

While he was so working his father 
used to receive a publication called “The 
Christian Herald,” which began to run 
a series of lessons in shorthand. Young 
gnatius followed these lessons from 
Week to week and after a while became 








very proficient, accepting assignments 
from the local newspapers to report 
speeches and political campaigns. He 
reported Governor Charles E. Hughes 
during his anti-gambling campaign; he 
has also reported former Presidents 
Theodore Roosevelt and William How- 
ard Taft, as well as one of the presi- 
dential campaigns of William Jennings 
Bryan. 

Using a rented machine he had also 
mastered typewriting. Standing high on 
the civic service list in 1908 he became 
a stenographer and typist with the Pub- 
lic Service Commission of New York 
State at Albany. There he became am- 
bitious to study law at the Albany Law 
School and sought permission to take 
time enough from the office to attend 
morning lectures. The chief of his di- 
vision was sympathetic, but told him 
the absence of a high school education 
would bar him from entrance to law 
school. Ignatius went to the education 
department of the state and found that 
high school education at the time was 
measured by sixty points obtained in 
examinations conducted by the Board of 
Regents of the state and that if he 
could take these examinations it might 
be the equivalent of high school. He 
decided to try. All this was in Novem- 
ber of that year, with the first examina- 
tions scheduled for January. In that 
month he took all the examinations he 
could and accumulated twenty-seven 
points. 

In preparation for the next series of 
examinations in June Ignatius bought 
himself some books on algebra, geometry, 
etc., and began to study these subjects 
by himself. June came. On the day 
preceding the last day of examinations 
he found himself short of his goal, hav- 
ing had to abandon two advanced sub- 
jects for which he had prepared, to sub- 
stitute clementary courses. That night 
he tried to find some means of filling 
the gap created by these disappoint- 
ments. He went over the lists of the 
education department and that night he 
stopped at the library to receive a br'ky 
set of volumes on the History of Edu- 
cation and another volume on psychology. 
On the way home he told the story of 
his disappointments and of the desperate 
effort he was making to the young lady 
who is now Mrs. Ignatius, and she, a 
student in normal school, loaned him a 
brief outline on History of Education 
to help him along. He _ studied hard 
that night, and on the following day 
took these two subjects in addition to 
the others already scheduled. When the 
returns came in he had made up the 
thirty-three required points in the June 
examinations, and with sixty points 
gained between January and June he en- 
tered law school in September. 

After graduation from law school 
overwork took its toll and Ignatius spent 
some time in the South, where he be- 


came admitted to the bar of North 
Carolina. Upon his return North he 


took a post-graduate law course, adding 
an LL. M. to his LL. B. degree, and be- 
came admitted to the New York bar. 

During all this time he had continued 
in the employ of the State of New 
York, but having familiarized himself 
with accounting and statistical methods 
he was first promoted to junior statis- 
tician, then to statistician, dealing in the 
latter capacity with capitalization and 
rate cases. He first came to New York 
in 1914 as chief statistician for the com- 
mission in the New York telephone rate 
case, which in point of importance was 
perhaps one of the most important 
pioneering cases in the telephone rate- 
making field, involving through a spe- 
cial legislative appropriation an effort 
to appraise and value all of the proper- 
ties of the New York Telephone Co, as 
a base for rate-making. 

His next assignment was as statisti- 
cian for the Public Service Commission 
in New York City on the Brooklyn 
Light and Power rate case. At the 
completion of that assignment Mr. Ig- 
natius joined the former chairman of 
the Public Service Commission, who then 
had become general valuation counsel 
of the New York Central Lines, and 
became the assistant general valuation 
counsel. In this assignment his work 
was to keep abreast of the government’s 
work in making a valuation of the rail- 
road properties throughout the United 
States as a contemplated basis for a 
new rate structure. 

While he was still thus employed the 
Ronald Press published his book, “Fi- 
nancing of Public Service Corporations.” 
This book received very commendable 
reviews and became widely adopted by 
various colleges and universities in con- 
nection with their courses on corpora- 
tion finance and governmental regula- 
tion of public utilities. Mr. Ignatius at 
the time also wrote for many other 
publications, including the New York 
Times Analyst and Industrial Manage- 
ment. In 1918 he resigned his position 
to become assistant treasurer of the 
Continental Guarantee Corp., which 
then was one of the largest of the auto- 
mobile finance houses He_ remained 
there for about two years, and in 1920 
took up the practice of law, first spe- 
cializing largely in tax and finance mat- 
ters. It was in 1921 that he joined 
Hartwell Cabell, and, in 1925, when 
Deputy Superintendent Lown of the 
New York Insurance Department came 
into the office, the firm of Cabell, Ig- 
natius & Lown was formed. 

His work as a member of that firm 
has received wide recognition, many 
features of it having been noted from 
time to time in the pages of this paper. 
Outstanding was his handling of the af- 
fairs of Hare & Chase, Inc., of Phila- 
delphia, an automobile finance house, 
which became embarrassed in 1927 and 
in which very important insurance and 
banking interests became involved. 

In recent years he acted as_ special 
counsel of the New York-Insurance De- 
partment in the rehabilitation of the 
National Surety Co., and in July, 1933, 
he was appointed as special counsel for 
the Department in dealing with the 
guaranteed mortgage situation. He also 
served as special counsel in the rehabili- 
tation of the Lawyers Mortgage Co. and 
the Union Guarantee & Mortgage Co. 
Insurance men who attended the joint 
convention of the International Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Underwriters 
and the National Association of Casualty 
& Surety Agents aboard the “Queen of 
Bermuda” will remember the paper that 
Mr. Ignatius read on the preferential 
treatment of compensation claims. I 
might add here that at one time Mr. 
Ignatius lectured at the College of the 
Citv of New York on finance and public 
utilities. 

Mr. Ignatius lives in Rutherford, N. J. 
He is vice-president of the Yountakah 
Country Club. In addition to extensive 
reading and other activities he conducts 
a Bible class in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Rutherford. 


His partner, Lauson H,. Stone, is a 


son of Supreme Court Justice Harlan 
Stone, formerly dean of Columbia Law 
School and later Attorney General of 


asso- 
ciated with Cabell, Ignatius & Lown in 
1933, being taken into partnership in 
1937. He was born in New York City, 
graduated from Harvard College with 
an A.B. degree in 1925, and from Colum- 
bia University LL.B. 1928. He served as 
a member of the board of trustees of 
the Brooklyn Public Library from 1935 
to 1938, recently resigning to accept ap- 
pointment as a member of the Board of 
Higher Education of the City of New 
York. He is a member of the board of 
trustees of Long Island College of Medi- 
cine and director of the Brooklyn Bu- 
reau of Charities, and treasurer of the 
Alumni Association of the Law School 
of Columbia University. 

The third member of the firm of Ig- 
natius & Stone, Joseph S. Catalano, is 
a graduate of Columbia, A.B. 1921, LL.B. 
1923. He first became associated with 
Cabell, Ignatius & Lown in June, 1923, 
being taken into partnership in 1937, 

* * x 


George E. Allen Luncheon 


At a luncheon attended by insurance 
men at the Drug & Chemical Club, New 
York City, Tuesday, George E. Allen, 
new vice-president of the Home Insur- 
ance Co., and former Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia, was guest of 
honor. Among those attending _ the 
luncheon were Ray Murphy and H. K 
Phillips, Association of Casualty & Sur- 
ety Underwriters; H. K. Schauffler and 
A. Wilbur Nelson, National Board of 
Fire Underwriters; Vincent P. Whitsitt, 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents; John A. Stevenson, Penn Mutual 
Life; Griffin M. Lovelace, New York 
Life; Col. Howard P. Dunham, Ameri- 
can Surety; Frank S. Ennis, America 
Fore; Sumner Rhoades, Eastern Under- 
writers Association; Kenneth Dunshee, 
Home Insurance Co. 

All present made brief talks, subjects 
discussed and speakers following: 








“Why I Like New York and Why I Like 
Des Moines, Too,” Col Murphy; ‘Those 
Princes of Good Fellowship—the White Hous 
Secretariat,"” Mr. Phillips; “‘What Weay 
Greb Quickly When Telephone Girl Says ‘Just 
a Moment, Please’,”” Mr. Schauffler; “The 
Hearst Empire,””’ Mr. Nelson; “The Distinction 
of Indiana,” Mr. Whitsitt; Upholding 1 1 
tions of Independence Square,” Mr. Stevenson; 
“Madison Square Also Has Traditions,” 
Lovelace; “Insurance’s Greatest Benefactor 
the Man Who Sold That Railway Passenger 


Accident Insurance Ticket to 
son,” Col, Dunham; “Dramatic 
Mr. Ennis; “Have You Read 
Wind?’” Mr. Rhoades; “Early Fire Depart 
ments,” Mr. Dunshee. 
* 





K * 
Fitch Investors Service Optimistic 
Insurance Survey 
A survey of the Fitch Investors Serv- 
ice makes the statement that profits 
of insurance companies, reduced by the 
recession, are showing a turn for the 

better. 

Net results from all sources, it was 
pointed out, so far in 1938 are behind 
1937, due to the lower volume of pro- 
duction and small dividends from invest- 
ments. However, the service holds, the 
trend of the stock market in the closing 
months of this vear will have much t 
do with final 1938 results, especially in 
the case of fire companies. 

* * * 


Jolly Costume Party 


Wilfred Kurth, chairman of the Home 
Insurance Co., and Mrs. Kurth were 
hosts at a beefsteak costume party given 
in the country club of Ridgewood, N. J., 
on Tuesday night. About seventy-five 
attended. Prizes went to Mrs. Mortimer 
". Sprague, wife of vice-president of 
Home, and Mrs. Luella Bertini, who rep- 
resented characters in “Gone With the 
Wind,” and John M. Budinger, vice- 
president of Commercial National Bank, 
and Mrs, Budinger, who wore “Gay 
Nineties” costumes, Col Howard P 
Dunham, American Surety, wore the 
costume of the Putnam Phalanx and 
Mrs. Dunham wore a bridal costume 
Harold Smith and Mrs. Smith were in 
Bavarian dress; Ed. Sayre of Newhouse 
& Sayre was a Spanish matador and 
Robert J. Newhouse a mandarin. George 
E. Allen, vice-president of the Home, a 
Mississippian, wore a costume symboliz- 
ing King Cotton. 
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Holds Mutuals Enjoy 
Unfair Preferences 


JANISCH TALKS TO AGENTS 





Holds Direct Writers Are Favored In 
Legislation, Taxes, Rate Regu- 
lation, Etc. 





Direct-writing fire and casualty insur- 
ance companies do not save their en- 
tire dividends by soliciting icainene 


through salaried men rather than agents 
and brokers but through many special 
privileges which they enjoy, Harold P. 
Janisch, executive advisor of the Ser- 
vice Men’s Protection Association, Inc., 
headquarters in Boston, declared when 
speaking yesterday before the annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents at Springfield. 
In a comprehensive comparison of the 
competitive position of stock and non- 
stock carriers he asserted that the mu- 
tuals have unfair preferred positions in 
taxes, law enforcement, rate regulation, 
reinsurance lines written, dividend cal- 
culation, service, loss prevention, These 
companies contend, he continued, that 
they are entitled to these preferences 
and exemptions because they are co- 
operative, non-profit enterprises. 

Mutual insurers declare they are for 
the mutualization of all business which 
means socializing all American economic 
life, Mr. Janisch said, and in a co- 
operative commonwealth economic inde- 
pendence is an impossibility. 

Rate Discrimination Exists 


If agents and brokers represented by 
the Service Men’s Protective Associa- 
tion are to regain for themselves a fair 
competitive position in the business world 
they must act to remove the unfair sit- 
uation existing today, he said. On rate 
regulation Mr. Janisch made the point 
that “the anti-discriminatory law says 
that the discrimination in rates and 
dividend payments shall be based upon 
the hazard assumed and not on the ex- 
pense incurred in servicing the risk. 
The state recognizes in regulating a 
rate as reasonable that a certain part of 
the premium—the most constructive 
portion of the premium—is the amount 
that goes toward loss-prevention service, 
All proper differentials which should be 
made in the cost of handling risks or 
classes of risks should and can be pro- 
vided for in the initial rating plan. One 
way of cutting down the service is to 
eliminate the agent and to pay dividends 
varying on whether business is written 
through agents or not. To discriminate 
in dividends on the basis of service ren- 
dered is to strike a body blow at loss 
prevention, and | contend is against the 
principle of the anti-discriminatory laws. 


The practice should be prohibited. 
“Direct-writing mutual companies ad- 
vertise and claim they solicit and ac- 
cept only the best risks. They service 
some and advertise the fact. On the 
whole the statistics in workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance show that if they 
take only the best risks their service 
soon makes many of them the worst. 


“Mutual fire and mutual casualty com- 
panies pay no Federal income taxes. The 
unfairness of this exemption privilege is 
bound to increase because of the in- 


creased taxation that is to come. Co- 
operativism throws the middleman out 
of work and pays no Federal tax for 
unemployment relief. 

“This discrimination in taxation has 
not been confined to Federal income 
taxes. It has extended into the pre- 
mium tax where an advantage is en- 
joyed by most participating companies 
of 20% to 50% depending upon the cir- 


cumstances. 
through the 


has come 
dividends.” 


This advantage 
deduction of 
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John N. Sherley Wins 
Edward R. Hardy Prize 


The Edward Rochie Hardy Prize 
for 1938 has been awarded to John 
N. Sherley of the Springfield Fire & 





likely to receive 
himself. 
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Marine, Springfield, Mass., who com- “ue Company. 
“fh . Be) 

pleted this year the fire branch of the od 

Insurance Institute of America SN 


courses. Each year the Educational 
Committee of the Institute makes this 
award of $75 to “the most distinguish- 
ed student” of a graduating class. 











Insurance Institute 
Meeting on October 25 


The Insurance Institute of America, 
Inc., will hold its annual conference at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania next Tuesday, 
October 25. Luncheon will be served at 
one o'clock following which will come 
the business meeting. President William 
D. Winter, who is also president of the 
Atlantic Mutual, will preside. L. E. Falls, 
vice-president of the American of New- 
ark, will give a talk on “Great Minds 
Discuss Ideas.” 


Mt. Vernon School Risk 
Retained by Stock Insurers 


Stock insurance companies have again 
been awarded the fire insurance cover- 
age on the buildings and contents of 
the Mount Vernon, N. Y., public schools. 
The board of education there on Mon- 
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UNSELFISH SELFISHNESS 


The Agent who sincerely considers his 
Client's interest first is the one most 


Hence, the importance of choosing a 
For a Client's interest is 
best served by protection that is un- 
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day approved a five-year contract with 
one-fifth expiring each year, The insur- 
ance is written through the agency of 
C. S. McClellan & Co., Inc., and distrib- 
uted among all stock company agents in 
Mount Vernon. The annual premium ‘is 
about 8,000. Albert R. Menard, assist- 
ant director, Business Development Of- Sidney O. Smith of Gainesville, Ga., 
fice, addressed the school board on the chairman of the executive committee of 
service and security of stock fire insur- the National Association of Insurance 
ance. The mutuals also presented a divi- Agents, with concurrence of President 
dend payment plan, William H. Menn, Los Angeles, an- 
nounces the following personnel of the 
1938-1939 executive committee: 

The president, the chairman, John K. 





ROCHESTER BOARD DINNER 
The Underwriters Board of Rochester, 
N. Y., plans to honor its two honorary 


Keune. Meme Me : Tz »S “ros- 
members, George S. Van Schaick, vice- i 2 — Reade — mS WwW 
president of the New York Life and for- Salen alte tone: Chades ©. Lis 
mer Insurance Superintendent, and Law- paloma Duluth: Wayne C Meek Seattle 
rence Daw, manager, Syracuse division, Wash.; Payne H. Midyette, Tallahassee, 
New York Fire Insurance Rating Or- fg: David A. North. New Haven, 
ganization, at a dinner meeting in Conn.: Archibald J. Smith, New York 
Rochester on Tuesday, November 15. City; C. Stanley Stults, Hightstown, N.J. 


Insurance Supe rintendent Louis H, Pink 


New faces on the committee are those 
will be the speaker. 


of Messrs. Meek, North and Smith. 





Retiring President Charles F. Lis- 

HEADS ERIE PLAN GROUP comb succeeds his predecessor W. Owen 

Wilfred Kurth, chairman of the board Wilson of Richmond, Va., as a member 

of the Home of New York, is head of of the executive committee. While it 
a group of Erie Railroad bondholders 


has been customary for the past several 
years to appoint the immediate past 
president as a member of the executive 
committee, this appointment is embodied 


which has filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the first plan to be 
presented for reorganization. 











The Tokio Marine & Fire 


Insurance Company, Ltd. 


United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 


J. A. Kersey, General Agent Grorce Z. Day, Ass’t. General Agent | 


U. S. Statement December 31, 1937 
PREMIUM RESERVE 


% 1,903,636.30 
OTHER LIABILITIES 





1,044,037.34 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 10,394,211.93 
TOTAL ASSETS 13,341,885.57 
Bonds & Stocks valued on New York een Department Basis. Securities carried at 
$609,232.73 in the above are posited in various States as required by law. 
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Smith, North _ Meek med 
On Agents Executive Committee 


in the new constitution as adopted at 
the mid-year meeting at Hot Springs, 
\rk., last Spring. Under this new con- 
stitution, the committee is augmented 
by two members. With the exception of 
former President Wilson, no member of 
last year’s committee is retiring from it. 
None of them come under the new con- 
stitutional provision that no member 
other than the president, chairman and 
immediate past president shall be eligible 
for more than three consecutive one- 
year terms, except by approval of a 
majority vote at a convention. 

Messrs. Boyce, Midyette and Stults 
have served for the past two terms, and 
Messrs. Crosby and Forshay were ap- 
pointed last year. 

A, J. Smith Career 

A. J. Smith is president of the New 
York City agency of Zweig, Smith & 
Co., Inc. and one of the most popular 
producers in this section of the coun- 
try. He is well known by those who at- 
tend national conventions and those of 
the New York State Association in ad- 
dition to his wide circles of friends in 
metropolitan New York. This is the 
first time the national body has named 
a New York City agent on the executive 
committee. For the National Associa- 
tion he has served as chairman of the 
special committees on the Interstate Un- 
derwriters Board and on pro rata cat- 
cellation. At present he is a director 
and member of the executive committee 
of the New York State Association as 
well as serving his fourth term as presi 
dent of the Association of Local Agents 
of the City of New York. 

A native of New York City Mr. Smith 
entered insurance in 1906 with the get- 
eral agency of J. Ramsay Barry & 
Three years later this business was ac- 
quired by Newman & MacBain and Mr. 
Smith went along with that firm as ex 
aminer in the general agency depatt- 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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3 0, Mason Reelected 
Toronto Agents’ Pres. 


PRIESTMAN SEC’Y - TREASURER 
New Vice-Presidents Are Moore, Bone, 
Dowling, Shaver and Smalley; Near- 

ly 800 at Meeting 


Attendance records were established at 
the eighteenth annual convention of the 
Ontaric Fire and Casualty Insurance 
\gents Association which was held in 
the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, on Oc- 
tober 13 and 14. The program went off 
without a hitch, and the almost 800 per- 
sons who registered were unanimous in 
stating that it was by far the best con- 
vention ever held by the association. 

Apart from the feature addresses 
routine matter was disposed of. This 
included a report of the membership ex- 
tension committee by John Tr. Truman, 
chairman; the report of the advertising 
committee by C. M. Lester, chairman ; 
report of the committee on automobile 
standard forms by Rae Blight of To- 
; Mr. Blight also gave a discussion 
on inland marine insurance. The report 
of the advisory board was read by 
Charles Johnson, agency officer for the 
Province of Ontario. 

Election of Officers 

The president and secretary-treasurer 
were reelected for another term but 
new vice-presidents were chosen in the 
closing session, S. O. Mason of W elland, 
president for 1937-1938, was unanimously 
named president for the ensuing year. 
Vice-presidents include J. McClary 
Moore of London, Jamieson Bone of 
Belleville, Ian Dowling of Brantford, W. 
H. Shaver of Midland and R. E. Smalley 
of Chatham. 

Charles Priestman of Toronto, who 
celebrated his seventy-second birthday 
on October 14, was on that day reelected 
secretary-treasurer of the association, 
thus beginning his nineteenth year as 
secretary. A presentation was made to 
Mr. Priestman of a beautiful bouquet 
of flowers on the occasion of his birth- 
day. 
Prominent among those attending the 
convention were the following: Douglas 
Ross, M. P., vice-president, Dominion 
of Canada General; H. W. Falconer, 
general manager, Dominion of Canada 
General, along with J, C. Stuart, general 
superintendent, and J. S. P. Armstrong 
of the same company; A. W. Eastmure, 
general manager, Casualty Company of 
Canada; Cecil Bethune of Ottawa; E. J. 
Kay, president, Canadian Underwriters 
\ssociation and manager North British 
and Mercantile; K. W. Falconer, Em- 
ployers’ Liability; C. Curtis, Employers’ 
Liability; Joseph Lowney, New York 
Underwriters; F, Liversidge, Glen Falls; 
W. A. Holmes, London & Lancashire; 
L. S. Evans, London & Lancashire Guar- 
antee & Accident; W. H. Meikle, Mer- 
chants Fire; C. H. Burgar, London & 
Lancashire; A. H. S. Stead, Dominion 
Board of Insurance Underwriters, Mont- 
real; R. G. Atkinson, Hartford. 

K. W. Jamieson, Canadian Underwrit- 
ets Association, Montreal; F. E, Heyes, 
Sun Insurance Office; John M. West, 


ronto. 


Hartford Fire; W. L. Paterson, Atlas 
Assurance; C. Oscar Truman of Hamil- 
ton, Ont.; C. H. Harvey, Springfield 


Group; Hugh B. Holland, Canadian Un- 
derwriters Association, Toronto; O. Les- 
lie Ham, Canadian Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, Montreal; Gordon E. Findlay, 
manager, Springfield Group, Montreal; 
1 D. Dempsey, Employers’ Liability; 
Roland A. Lewis, Caledonian; Reginald 
L. Young, also of the Caledonian; James 
Drumm md, agency superintendent, 
Phoenix of Hartford; Ben Davies, Phoe- 
mx of Hartford; T. E. Clendinnen of 
Ottawa, and W. W. Dixon, Canadian 
nderwriters Association of Montreal. 


KNICKERBOCKER DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Knickerbocker have 
declared a quarterly dividend of 12% 
cents a share, payable October 25 to 
stockholders of record October 18. 


Priestman, Agents’ 


Secretary, Still 


A Champion Walker at 72 Years 
By Frederick J. Jordan 


Charles Priestman, secretary-treasurer 
of the Ontario Fire and Casualty Insur- 
ance Agents Association, celebrated his 
seventy-second birthday on October 14, 
putting the finishing touches on the an- 
nual convention of the association which 
closed on that day. Charlie looks like 
a Southern colonel. In fact, he told us 
he was born in Richmond, Va., although 
he has been in Canada for sixty years. 
His father was a Canadian. 

Friends of Charlie told us he lives 
on matches, cigars and walking, and by 
walking we mean WALKING. You never 
see him without a cigar in his mout 
and a packet of matches around. He 
always smokes 15-centers and checks up 
when the boy brings back his stogies 
for fear they might be of the nickel 
variety. 

The real story behind Mr. Priestman 
is in the amount of walking he does for 
a man of his age. On March 17 every 
year the local dailies take Charlie’s sin- 
gle column cut out of the morgue, for 
on that day he has his twenty-five mile 
hike from Toronto to Oakville, through 
snow, sleet, hail and slush, And he must 
do the trip in less than six hours over 
an open highway. And he has done it 
for ten consecutive years. 

“The last time I made the walk,” he 
said to us, “there were two bands in 
green uniforms out to meet me. And 
four hundred people went from Toronto 
by train and automobile to see me at the 
finish.” 

On March 17 of this year Charlie went 
the last ten miles of the hike in two 
hours even. He refuses to be matched 
with Seabiscuit, or War Admiral for that 
matter, despite the fact that we told him 


’ 


his goatee would come in handy in the 
event of a photo finish. 

He cashes in on a $10 wager which 
was first started ten years ago every 
time he does the twenty-five miles in 
six hours or less. His average for the 
ten-year period has been one mile every 
twelve and a half minutes. He turned 
down a commercial offer from a film 
company in Hollywood not so very long 
ago. They wanted him to walk to Cali- 
fornia and each night appear in one of 
the theatres in the city or town where 
he bunked. He says he is making suffi- 
cient money to take care of himself and 
will leave the film offers possibly for his 
old age. 

He walks four miles daily before 
breakfast and gets up at six to do this. 
He doesn’t eat much during the day, but 
friends state he eats enough after that 
four-mile jaunt to last any average man 
a full day. His average for a four-mile 
morning trip is fifty-five minutes. Even 
the convention did not interfere with 
this practice, 

He has never been associated with an 
insurance company. He has been print- 
ing a fire and casualty insurance month. 
ly for thirty years. This publication was 
instrumental in uniting opinion which, in 


1920, resulted in the formation of the 
Ontario Fire and Casualty Insurance 
Agents’ Association. He has been its 


one and only secretary. 

And it’s our guess that when the time 
comes for Charlie to set aside his pen 
and walking shoes to answer the cal! 
from up above, he still will be the secre- 
tary of the Ontario Fire and Casualty 
Insurance Agents’ Association. He likes 
his work too much to quit. 





BACKS QUALIFICATION LAWS 


Armstrong Tells Ontario Agents Such 
Legislation Is Designed to Protect 
Interest of the Public 
Addressing the eighteenth annual con- 
vention of the Ontario Fire & Casualty 
Insurance Agents Association, held at 
the Royal York Hotel in Toronto Oc- 
tober 13 and 14, J. S. P. Armstrong, 
agency manager of the Dominion of 
Canada General Insurance Co. and vice- 
president of the Insurance Institute of 
Toronto, suggested that the association 
seeks legislation compelling first-time 
applicants to take written examinations 
to prove their qualification to act as 

insurance agents. 

Mr. Armstrong stated that, like in 
other businesses, the insurance industry 
employs some agents who are inade- 
quately equipped to recommend insur- 
ance coverages to clients and who are 
not in a position to service the busi- 
ness after it has been written. 

Mr. Armstrong, during the course of 
his address, suggested an agency quali- 
fication law. “Contrary to what some 
may think,” he stated, “this movement 
has not been because of a desire on 
the part of organized insurance agents 
to keep the field restricted and thus to 
minimize competition; rather has it been 
designed in the interests of the public 
to make certain that in the buying of 
your product they might secure proper 
information and service for which they 
are already paying in the rate, All will 
concede that to have intelligent, well- 
qualified insurance agents is bound to 
react favorably on the insurance busi- 
ness as a whole. It is indeed unfortu- 
nate and a black eye to the business 
generally when an insured purchases a 
policy only to find when a loss occurs 
that he is not properly covered due to 
the inefficiency of the insurance agent.” 

Some time ago the Insurance Insti- 
tute of Toronto realized there might be 
a demand created for a correspondence 


course and for several months the insti- 
tute has had a committee making a thor- 
ough investigation as to whether a course 
of this type would be acceptable and 
how best to adapt it to Ontario condi- 
tions, Mr. Armstrong added. In making 
a complete review of the possibilities of 
a correspondence course there are sev- 
eral vital points, he stated, that have 
to be explored before such a venture, 
requiring an expenditure of thousands 
of dollars, could be attempted. 





CORROON & REYNOLDS CHANGES 


Haggerty of Kansas City Comes to New 
York, Smith Goes to Columbus, 
Swisher to Missouri 


Dean O. Haggerty, state agent in 
charge of the Kansas City branch of 
Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., has been 
transferred to the home office in New 
York as manager of the agency auto- 


mobile department, succeeding R. J. 
Smith. Mr. Haggerty started in insur- 
ance over twenty years ago with the 


old Teutonia of Pittsburgh, later the Re- 
public, and has been with Corroon & 
Reynolds since the company was taken 
over by that organization. 

He has had an excellent training, both 
in office and field, and at one time de- 
voted himself entirely to development 
and underwriting of automobile business 
He has done field work in several of 
the middle-western states and is known 
to many of the agents of the Corroon 
& Reynolds companies. 

Mr. Smith has been transferred to the 
Columbus office of the group and _ will 
travel the Ohio field in association with 
State Agent Valensi and Special Agent 
Eliassen. 

J. C. Swisher, state agent at Des 
Moines, is being transferred as of No- 
vember 1 to Kansas City, Mo., as state 
agent in charge of the Kansas City 
branch. He succeeds Mr. Haggerty 
there. For the time being he will con- 
tinue to supervise Iowa and Nebraska. 


MeNairn Favorable To 
Term Policy Extension 


NOW RESTRICTED TO ONE YEAR 


Superintendent of Ontario Sees No Bar 
Necessary Because of Public Pol- 
icy or Underwriting 





There is nothing vicious, immoral o1 
detrimental to public welfare of such a 
nature that a restriction on the terms 
of fire insurance policies should be im- 
posed by legislature, according to opin- 
ion expressed by Hartley D. McNairn, 
Superintendent of Insurance for Ontario, 





McNAIRN 


HARTLEY D. 


in an address before the annual conven- 
tion of the Ontario Fire and Casualty 
Insurance Agents’ Association held in 
Toronto October 13 and 14. Mr. Me- 
Nairn’s topic was “The Extension of the 
Term of Fire Insurance Policies on Mer- 
cantile and Manufacturing Risks.” 

3efore expressing this opinion as su- 
perintendent of insurance, Mr. McNairn 
read the sections of the insurance act 
which impose these restrictions: 

“No contract shall be made: (a) for a 
term exceeding one year in the case of 
a mercantile or manufacturing risk, 
whether on building or contents, or on 
other property or interest, on the cash 
plan; or (b) for a term exceeding three 
years in all other cases; but any contract 
may be renewed by the delivery of a re- 
newal receipt or a new premium note.” 

Present Situation 

The present situation, Mr. McNairn 
stated, is such that the term of policies 
for mercantile and manufacturing risks 
in Ontario is limited to one year if writ- 
ten by stock companies or three years if 
written by mutual or reciprocal insurers 
Much the same situation, he said, exists 
in other provinces of Canada by reason 
of comparable sections in their insurance 
acts, with the exception of Quebec, where 
no limitation is imposed. He also stated 
that there is no restriction on the term 
of any other class of insurance except 
hail insurance. “No similar limitation is 
imposed in Great Britain and none ex- 


ists in the states of the United States 
so far as I am aware,” Mr. MecNairn 
added. 


The question now facing the insurance 
companies as well as the government is, 
“Should the law be changed so as to 
remove the restriction?” according to 
Mr. McNairn. He added that briefs 
have been filed with the Association of 
Insurance Superintendents by the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers Association, the All- 
Canada Insurance Federation, the Amer- 
ican Mutual Alliance and the American 
Reciprocal Insurance Association 

The arguments for and against a 
change in the law are well set out in the 
briefs of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association and the All-Canada Insur- 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Bennett Nails Some 
Fallacies on Lloyd’s 


QUOTES PROPAGANDA EFFORTS 


Shows How Bankers Have Been Fooled 
Twice; Suffering Heavy Losses 
by Insuring Abroad 

Lloyd’s, London, was discussed by Wal- 
ter H. Bennett, general counsel, National 
Association of Insurance Agents, in an 
address delivered October 18 to the Mis- 
souri Association of Insurance Agents in 
annual convention in St. Louis. Mr. 
Bennett said he had been reading a doc- 
ument, which he did not name, in which 
Lloyd’s operations in this country were 
extolled. He said: 

“The document attempts to answer the 
question why Lloyd's operate through 
what we call the back door, as unad- 
mitted and un authorized carriers in the 
United States in this manner: ‘Our 
various state laws require deposits to 
be made by authorized insurers, and the 
laws are so designed that it is practically 
impossible for Underwriters (at Lloyd’s) 


to qualify although some arrangements 
have been made in Illinois and Ken- 
tucky.’ 
Quotes Illinois Official 
“Well, well! This is my first intro- 


duction to an argument in support of an 
institution because it evades the laws and 
refuses to operate on the basis of all 
other legitimate and forthright insurance 
institutions. 


“The distinguished Director of Insur- 
ance of Illinois put it very well some 
time ago when he said: ‘Tie whole ques- 
tion resolves itself into a very simple 
problem, which is: Do we need London 
Lloyd’s in this state so badly that they 
should be allowed to operate here in 


competition with American companies 
and other alien companies writing the 
same kind of business, and to do so 


without keeping their reserves under our 


jurisdiction ?’ 

“IT find it hard to be 
inclined toward a group of alien under- 
writers who generally refuse to comply 
with American laws. 

Method of Litigation 

Mr. Bennett referred then to an ex- 
planation in the document of how Lloyd's 
could be sued in this country in event 
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of a disputed claim, and added this com- 
ment: 

“The Lloyd’s exponent apparently for- 
got one recent instance remaining fresh 
in all our minds where officers of the 
Philadelphia National Bank thought they 
were doing that institution a service by 
ignoring admitted companies and buying 
a large amount of insurance from Lloyd’s 
of London. Subsequently a loss occurred 
amounting to $411,000. Then something 
happened to the supposed erderly proc- 
esses discussed and defended. The bank 
was compelled to go to London at great 
expense and institute litigation there in 
order to have its claim presented te and 
passed upon by a court of competent 
jurisdiction. A vigorously contested suit 
resulted, which cost the Philadelphia 
bank $50,000 or more in cold cash to 
conduct the suit in London. At ihe end 
of the litigation the bank recovered not 
one dime on its supposed policy of p:ro- 
tection. 

New York Case Cited 

“When it comes to litigation in the 
United States your attention is directed 
to a recent suit in the courts of the 
State of New York against a number of 
the large banks in the City of New York 
instituted by stockholders therein, who 
alleged that such banks were violating 
the law of the State of New York in 
buying insurance in London Livyd’s. Sec. 
tion 50-a of the New York Insurance 
Law provides in brief that where the 
board of directors of a hank requires 
bonds from its officers and emploves, 
such bonds can be written only in com- 
admitted to do busines; in the 


panies 
state. 

“The banks in their defense alleged 
that they had exercised gocd business 
judgment in obtaining blanket policies 
from Lloyd’s which covered larceny, 
theft, hold-up, burglary and _ fidelity 
losses, with a single premium in which 


the amount of recoveries exceeded the 
amount of premiums paid, and that they 
had benefited financially under the 
Lloyd’s contracts. 
Bankers Fooled Again 

“The court, however, believing in up- 
holding the theory of law and _ order, 
ruled that the action of these seven large 
New York City banks in bonding their 
employes with Lloyd’s of London was in 
violation of law and therefore the policy 
contracts were void. Thereupon these 
smug and self-contained bankers woke 





up to find that they were not only violat- 
ing the law but were without insurance 
protection, If this decision of a Supreme 
Court is sustained by the Court of Ap- 
peals, there will be brought about in this 
country a new conception of and respect 
for the insurance laws of the nation. 


Excuse Non-existent 


In another part of his talk Mr. Ben- 
nett observed: “It is undoubtedly true 
that there are certain lines of insurance 


which the regular admitted companies 
cannot or wil! not write. As to these 
exceptional and risky undertakings, if 
insurances are desired, most states pro- 
vide that they can be written in non- 
admitted companies upon the filing of a 


proper affidavit and securing permission 
so to do from the Insurance Department. 
3ut when Lloyd’s are used in competi- 
tion with American or foreign admitted 
companies, the excuse for their opera- 
tion, freed from supervision and without 
complying with the insurance laws as do 
other carriers, becomes non-existent.” 


Royal-Liverpool rs 
Hold Annual Gathering 
At the annual meeting last week in 
New York of the Royal-Liverpool Guards 
the following officers 
Albert J. Johnstone, president; 
vice-president; W. H. 
treasurer, and P. 
Edith R. Spencer, 


were re-elected: 
Regi- 
Redegrace, 
Ackerman, secretary 
L. Louis and Miss 
governing committee. 

Following the meeting the United 
States management of the Royal-Liver- 
pool Groups tendered a reception and 
dinner to the Guards at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, Membership in the Guards is 
conditioned on the applicant having com- 


nald 


pleted twenty-five years of continuous 
employment. The present membership 
is 152, fourteen having been admitted 


during the last year. 





J. W. HOSIER, JR... WEDS 
J. W. Hosier, Jr., special agent for 
the Atlas in Virginia and northern North 


Carolina with Richmond headquarters, 
and Miss Helen Banks, clerk in the 
Virginia rating bureau, were married 
October 15. Mr. Hosier was formerly a 


special agent for the bureau. 
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HARTFORD INSURANCE COURSES 


Fire, Inland Marine and Casualty Lec. 
tures to Be Given This Fall; 
Officers of Institute 
This Fall he Insurance eee of 
Hartford will give Fire II, Casualty ]] 
and the inland marine course. The classes 
started October 18, October 20 and Oc- 
tober 26 respectively. Gerald H. Loomis, 
\utomobile, has been re-elected president 
of the Institute. The other officers are 
as follows: vice-presidents, J. © Me- 
Gurkin, Phoenix; Everett S. Gledhill, 


Travelers, and Francis B. Wreaks, Aetna: 
secretary, Paul R. Laurenson, Hartford 
\. & I., and treasurer, Andrew D. Agog- 


liati, Automobile. 


The directors are J. Ross Stewart, vice- 


president, Aetna; ae Nordeng, secre- 
tary, \utomobile ; C. J. Bauerle, general 
agent, re aroha William H. Wiley, 
president, Hartford Board of Fire Un- 


|]. Stewart Gilbertson, marine 
secretary, Hartford Fire; F. J. Gobbie, 
vice-president, London & Lancashire In- 
demnity; W. H. Hinsdale, assistant see- 


derwriters ; 


retary, National Fire: John A. North, 
assistant secretary, Phoenix; James A. 
Hall, assistant agency secretary, Trav- 
clers. 

This year the Insurance Institute of 
Hartford is offering its courses in in- 
surance to the students of the Hillyer 
Junior College which institution is giv- 
ing recular credit for this subject. 


jiicniibioae tend Alliance 
Directory of Mutuals 


The American Mutual Alliance has 
just published the 1938 edition of the 
Directory of Mutual Companies in the 
United States. covering fire and casualty 
insurance. This book sells for 50 cents 
a copy and may be obtained from the 
American Mutual Alliance, with offices 
at 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
and 60 East Forty-second Street, New 
York City. Mutual companies are listed 
together with the date of organization, 
premiums written in 1937, losses paid and 
insurance in force, , 

The 2,423 mutual fire companies 1- 
cluded in the 1938 edition had premiums 
in 1937 of $154,323.625 and paid _ losses 
of $53,401,183. In the 1937 edition, there 
were listed 2,422 mutual fire companies 
with premiums in 1936 of $146,504,487 and 
losses $56,757,959. 


In the 1938 book American Muttal 
Alliance lists 199 mutual casualtv com- 
panies that wrote premiums in 1937 ol 


$218,366,046 and had losses paid $89.524, 
373. In 1936, American Mutual Alliance 
listed 191 casualty companies, writing 
$180.116,827 premiums and paying losses 
$74,058, 548. 


LINDEN OIL FIRE LOSS 


Insurance losses resulting from the 


prolonged fire which swept the Linden, 
N. J. plant of the Cities Service Oil 
Co. for two days last week may run as 


The line was written 
through the companies represented by 
John G. Simmonds & Co. These 1 
clude the Atlas, Albany, American Equtt- 
able, Knickerbocker, Merchants Fire, 
Washington Assurance, Philadelphia 
National, Lumbermen’s, Northern Assut- 
ance, London Assurance, Eureka 
Security and Pearl 


high as $350,000. 
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U R TIME and time to sell fur owners 


America Fore’s All-Risk Personal Fur Insurance 


Annual rate, $1.00 per $100 of insurance. 75¢ per $100 if stored for 
three consecutive months with a responsible storage company which 
assumes liability for loss from fire or theft while in their possession. 


Minimum premium - $5.00. 
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America Fore Insurance 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIDELITY-PHENIX FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN EAGLE FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
First AMERICAN FirRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Eighty Maiden Lane, 
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MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 


THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


‘ BERNARD M. CULVER, President 
FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN, Vice-President 
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J. E. Cochran Head Of 
Maryland Agents’ Ass’n 


ANNUAL CONVENTION IS HELD 


Producers Hear Wide Variety of Talks 
on Business Getting, Rate Making 
and Adjustments 


One of the best conventions ever held 


by the Maryland Association of Insur- 
ance Agents took place at the Fort Cum- 
berland Hotel, Cumberland, Md., from 
October 13 to 15. Almost 150 persons 


were on hand for the convention. 
Election of officers resulted in the 
naming of J. Edward Cochran, Hagers- 
town, as president. He was succeeded 
in the office of chairman of the execu- 
tive committee by S. Denmead Kolb, 
Salisbury, former treasurer. C. B. Cash, 
Westminster, succeeded Mr. Kolb as 
treasurer. Shirley G. Kilmer, Baltimore, 
was re-elected secretary. Three new 
vice-presidents, representing the various 
districts, were elected. They are Hoyt 
Bloodsworth, Princess Anne, first dis- 
trict; M. D. Reinhart, Cumberland, sec- 
ond district, and Belt Townshend, Ches- 
tertown, fifth district. Vice-Presidents 
Ralph G. Bittle, Baltimore, third district, 
and Joseph H. Lazenby, Annapolis, fourth 


district, were re-elected. Avery W. Hall, 
Salisbury, the retiring president, was 
named national councillor. 

Most of the first day of the conven- 
tion was devoted to registration, with 
the showing of the film, “Approved by 
the Underwriters,” in the evening. A 


regional group breakfast meeting opened 
the second day and was followed by the 
formal call to order of the convention 
by President Hall, who made his report 
on the convention of the National Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Reinhart, who served as 
general chairman of the committee which 
arranged the convention, and J. Glenn 
Beall extended greetings to the dele- 
gates. At the same session, an address 
on “The Claim Man as a Producer” by 
C. H. McComas, vice-president of the 
Fidelity & Deposit, and one on “Rate 
Making in the Middle Department” by 
Cc. C. Hill of the Middle Department 
Rating Association, were given. In the 
afternoon William T. Reed, Jr., of the 
N.A.LA., Washington, spoke on “What 
the Washington Service Office Means to 
the Local Agent.” The remainder of the 
was devoted to the transaction 
of business, including the making of 
reports by the regional vice-presidents 
and committees. The banquet and dance 
at which Mayor Thomas W. Koon, Cum- 
berland, extended an official welcome, 


session 


and at which Theodore R. McKeldin, 
Baltimore, was the speaker, closed the 
day 

The only speaker at the final session 
was William J. Horner, marine mana- 
ger of the Aetna, who discussed “What 
Inland Marine Insurance Means to the 
Local Agent.” The remainder of the 


session was devoted to business. 

Many agents participated in a golf 
tournament, which was arranged by the 
local committee. Prizes were awarded 
to the winners. 

PANKOW WITH BAIRD CO. 

Albert R. Pankow who has been with 
Armstrong-Roth-Cady Co., Buffalo, has 
joined John W. Baird Co. and will be 
vice-president in charge of the insurance 
department of the company. 


Insurance Post Makes 


Report on Nominations 
Insurance Post 1081, American Legion, 
New York, has named the following 
candidates for election at the November 
meeting: 
For 


first, 


commander, Joseph R. Loomis; 
second and third vice-commander, 
respectively, Edward T. Glatzmayer, Ed- 
ward W. Schwarz and William I, Bax- 
ter; adjutant, Warren E. Wastie; fi- 
officer, Charles A. Lohmuller; 
sergeant-at-arms, Bruce D, Brighton and 
Donald A. Pollock; assistant sergeant- 
at-arms, Charles Ziegler and C. Russell 
Maguire; welfare officer, George J. Hoff- 
man; judge advocate, Francis L. Field; 
historian, Wallace L, Clapp; chaplain, 
Rev. Carl L. Podin; county delegates, 
Charles S. Johnson, Jr., Arthur Kistner, 
William R. Ehrmanntraut and George F. 
Horn; county alternates, Herman Treiss, 
Edward T. Glatzmayer, William J. Led- 
iey and Emery G, Gauch. 


nance 





HONOR WM. E, GILDERSLEEVE 


Friends of William E. Gildersleeve, 
Jr., who has been in charge of the New 


York metropolitan department of the 
Fireman’s Fund and is now going to 
3oston as assistant manager of the 


Eastern department of the company, 
gave him a dinner at the Hotel Bossert 
Wednesday evening. James J. Hoey 
was toastmaster. here were about 
thirty agents and brokers present. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE AGENTS MEET 
E. Clark of Lisbon 


George 


: was re- 
elected president of the New Hamp- 
shire Association of Insurance Agents 


at the thirty-ninth annual convention at 
Manchester on Tuesday. Other officers 
elected were vice-presidents, Robert S. 
Perkins, Manchester; Howard W. Byse, 
Laconia, and Robert Clark, Keene; na- 
tional councilor, Alpheus B. White, 
Keene; secretary-treasurer, Stewart Nel- 
son, Concord; executive committee, Rob- 
ert M. Davis, North Conway; Leo Con- 
nery, Lancaster; Von J. McPherson, 
Claremont; Donat Corriveau, Nashua; 
Kenneth Kendall, Rochester; Stowe 
Wilder, Portsmouth, and Douglas N. 
Everett, Concord, 





ILLINOIS BROKERS MEET 


The nominating committee of the In- 
surance Brokers Association of Illinois 
submitted ten names for election as di- 
rectors at the annual meeting that was 
held yesterday. Those named are G. 
H. Anderson, Thomas F. Coleman, Clar- 
ence E. Freeto, Horace H. Holcomb, 
James H. Moore, A. W. Ormiston, Paul 
W. Peterson, Joseph Schwartz, John H. 
Timmons and C. M. Varde. 


Missouri Agents Favor 
Passage of License Law 


The Missouri Association of Insur- 
ance Agents concluded its annual meet- 
ing in St. Louis on Tuesday by electing 
the following officers: president, Wil- 
liam J, Welsh, Kansas City; vice-presi- 
dents, George Clayton, Hannibal; Basil 
Sparlin, Springfield, and Don Hemen- 
way, St. Louis; re 
John 4 O'Toole, St. Louis. L. W. Gar- 
lichs, S Joseph, was cro Re executive 
sammilinais chairman. 

Two resolutions were passed. One 
called upon the Insurance Department 
to proceed against operations of non- 
licensed producers and_ non-licensed 
companies; the other asked the state as- 
sociation to foster passage of a compre- 
hensive agents’ license law, with reason- 
able requirements as to competency, ex- 
perience and integrity before licenses are 
issued. The cooperation of the com- 
panies in passage of such legislation is 


asked. 





CHARLES L. HURLEY HONORED 

Charles L. Hurley, head of George M. 
Stevens & Son Co., Lancaster, N. H., 
recently was honored at a_ testimonial 
dinner at the Mountain View Hotel, 
Whitefield, N. H., in recognition of his 
fifty years of representation of the New 
Hampshire Fire and Granite State. Pres- 
ent at the banquet were Frank W. Sar- 
geant, chairman of the boards of the 
companies; Lester S, Harvey, secretary; 
Robert E. Berg, special agent of the 
New Hampshire, and O. A. Dexter, vice- 
president of the Granite State. A deco- 
rated scroll of appreciation and a silver 
thermos bottle were presented to Mr. 
Hurley. 


P. P. HILDEBRANDT ADVANCED 

Edgar Weil has resigned as secretary 
of Nathan H. Weil, Inc., insurance agents 
at 501 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and 
Paul P. Hildebrandt has been elected to 
succeed him. The latter has been with 
the office for three years and prior to 
that was associated over a period of sev- 
enteen years with the America Fore 
Group, Northwestern National and Com- 
mercial Union. 


GETS BROOKLYN AGENCY 


The business of the O’Brien Under- 
writing Agency, Inc., 130 Clinton Street, 
Brooklyn, has been acquired by the David 
K. Tuttle Co., 140 Montague Street: and 
is now being operated from the latter 
office. H. J. Randall, secretary and un- 
derwriter for the O’Brien agency. and 
others are continuing with the Tuttle 
office. 


BROKERAGE BUSINESS MERGED 

The business of Mackey & Powell of 
New York City has been merged with 
that of insurance brokerage firm of 
Brown, Crosby & Co., Inc., Harry L. 
Powell, Jr., has become associated with 
Brown, Crosby & Co. 














Agents’ Committee 


(Continued from Page 20) 
ment and later in the New York City 
department. In 1911 he joined Fred S. 
James & Co. in the New York suburban 
department as an examiner and special 
agent. Eighteen months later he be- 
came assistant to the manager of the 
New York local department and in 1924 
became manager of that department. He 
resigned in 1924 to join Henry M. Zweig 
and M. K. Smith in the formation of 





Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
(New Jersey) 


Treaty 
18 Washington Place 
Newark, New Jersey 





FIRE RE-INSURANCE 


Baltica Insurance Co. Ltd. 
(Denmark) 
U. S. Branch 


Facultative 
90 John St.. New York City 
Pacific Reinsurance Bureau, Ltd. 
114 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, California 
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Zweig, Smith & Co. Until this year he 
was vice-president of the agency, by. 
coming president in July following the 


retirement of Mr. Zweig. 
Mr. Smith is a good organization 
man and his acquaintance has been 


widening steadily and rapidly among all 
classes of insurance people. He is q 
vice-chairman of the board of directors 
and vice-chairman of the fire patrol 
committee of the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters; member of the rates 
and rules committee of the New York 
City Division, New York Fire Insur. 
ance Rating Organization, and member 
of the brokerage committee of the Sp. 
burban Division of that organization, 

Through the valuable services he has 
rendered he has become an insurance 
man of extensive influence, not only in 
New York but elsewhere; for in add- 
tion to his ability to further organiza. 
tion work intelligently and agreeably, 
he is regarded as an accomplished m- 
derwriter. He is consulted frequently by 
persons outside any of the organizations 
in which he takes an active part. He 
believes firmly in the good results to be 
obtained by arbitration and is prof- 
cient in that art. 

Mr. Smith served on the executive 
committee of the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange for six years, several of 
them as chairman. When he retired he 
received more than ordinary commenda- 
tion for economies he introduced or sup- 
ported. 


David A. North of New Haven 


Mr. North, who is secretary and treas- 
urer of North’s Insurance Agency, New 
Haven, is chairman of the National As- 
sociation’s accident prevention committee 
and, in this work, has made a splendid 
reputation with his “Treating Dangerous 
Locations” project. The president of his 
agency is Donald G. North, his uncle, 
who was a member of the National As- 
sociation’s executive committee 1924- 1927. 

Mr. North was born in North Haven, 
Conn,, in 1903. He attended the New 
Haven High School, Hotchkiss School 
and Yale. From 1924 to 1926 he was 
employed by the Hartford Fire. Since 
1926 he has been with North’s Insurance 
Agency, and in 1931 was appointed sec- 
retary and treasurer of that firm. 

He is a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Connecticut Association 
and formerly was chairman of that as 
sociation’s accident and membership 
committees. He was also secretary o 
the New Haven Association of Insur- 
ance Agents for nine years and is now 
its president. 

Mr. North was married in 1925 and 
has two sons, He is an officer in Mason 
Lodge and active in Boy Scouts, having 
received the Silver Beaver award from 
that organization in 1935. He is the 
grandson of John C. North, an early 
member of the National Association and 
former president (1903); and is the som 
of J. Richard North, who for many years 
was secretary of the Connecticut Ass0- 
ciation. 

Mr. Meek is president of the King 
County Insurance Association, a member 
of the National Association’s membet- 
ship committee, and state chairman 0 
the business development office commit: 
tee for Washington. He was active i 
the founding of the Far West Agents 
Conference. He is at the head of the 
Associated Insurance Agencies, Inc. of 
Seattle. 
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On the storm-swept shores of northern Newfoundland, 
at a logging headquarters insured by the Royal- 
Liverpool Groups, fire broke out and caused extensive 
damage. 

Although easily accessible by steamer in the summer 
and early fall, reaching the scene of this mid-winter 
fire presented many difficulties. After proceeding part 
of the way by rail, the adjuster covered some forty 
miles across country to the coast by dog-team; and then, 


for the final twenty miles, by motor boat. 


The claim files of Royal-Liverpool Companies record 


‘Round the 
World with the Royal-Liverpool Groups.” 


thousands of similar instances — prompt and consci- This is No. 14 of the series, ” 
entious discharge of obligations under both simple 
and difficult conditions, near at hand and in remote 


corners of the globe. 


ROYAL: LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. . 


LIVERPOOL 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA e THE 


* BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD bd 


CAPITAL FIRE 


& LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO. LTD. bd 


COMPANY e FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY 





e ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD 


THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


* QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA * 
THE SEABOARD INSURANCE COMPANY e STAR INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE 
OF AMERICA 
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Facts Revealed by Wide Study of 


Industrial Fires and Explosions 


Great Majority of Losses on Preferred Risks Are Small; Elec- 
trical Hazards Now Biggest Single Cause of Claims; 
Larger Average Night Loss 


A study of fire and explosion loss ex- 
perience covering nearly 9,000 large prop- 
erties, 90% of which are industrial, with 
an average of more than $1,000,000 fire 
insurance in force for each 
shows (1) a close relationship between 


property, 


fire and explosion frequency and indus- 
trial activity, (2) that nearly 70% of the 
losses were each under $250 and amount- 
ed to than 7% of the total 
with 2.5% of the causing 
58% of the total amount of loss, (3) that 
delayed discovery and less efficient fire 
fighting undoubtedly bring about a larger 
average night than occurs in the 
daytime, (4) that electrical hazards are 
the greatest single causes of fires and 
explosion, resulting in over 18% of the 
number of losses and nearly 22% of the 
amount paid in claims, and (5) demon- 
strates the great value of effective 
sprinkler equipment in controlled and 
extinguishing fires. 

O. W. Stewart, 


less loss 


losses over 


loss 


manager, inspection 
department, Assoc‘ated Factory Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies, presented 
these facts, revealed by studying indus- 
trial fires and explosions, in a talk de- 
livered last week before the National 
Safety Council Congress in New York 
City. The properties under considera- 
tion are preferred risks and the average 
amount of loss for this large group is 
only about two cents per hundred dol- 
lars at risk annually, the low figure in- 
cluding not only fire and explosion but 
also additional coverages such as wind, 
hail, sprinkler leakage, use and occu- 
pancy, and others. 

A fact that should be noted from the 
close relationship of fire and explosion 
frequency with industrial activity with 
going concerns is that the moral hazard 
is slight. said Mr. Stewart. Only .6 of 
1% of fires and explosions that occur 
at Factory Mutual plants is due to in- 
cendiarism. 

Occurrence by Hours and Days of Week 

“The influence of manufacturing proc- 
esses is clearly evident by the greater 
number that originated during working 
hours,” continued Mr. Stewart. “Peaks 
in the latter part of the mornings and 
afternoons agree closely with peak times 
of industrial accidents, both probably 
affected by a combination of process 
troubles and employe fatigue. 

“A study of losses by days of the week 
shows that only half as many losses 
occur on an average on Saturdays, and 
only a third on Sundays, as occur on 
an average daily from Mondays to Fri- 
days inclusive for the 1935-1937 period. 
The losses were very uniform in num- 
ber for each of the five week days. 

“These facts confirm the advice given 
by the Factory Mutual Companies that 
changes in plant fire protection which 
necessitate shutting off the sprinklers 
should be planned for non-operating 
hours, preferably week-ends or holidays, 
because those are the periods when proc- 
ess fires are largely absent and emer- 
gency fire-protection measures can be 
best provided. 

“Discussing further the fires that oc- 
cur when plants are idle, it is interest- 
ing to note that during 1937 20% of all 
Factory Mutual fires occurred nights, 
week-ends, holidays or when plants were 
shut down. These fires were mostly hold- 
overs from manufacturing operations, 
such as energized electrical apparatus, 
failure to dispose properly of combust- 
ible waste, overheated parts and smol- 
dering sparks. Most of the fires were 
discovered by watchmen, sometimes with 
the aid of sprinkler alarms. The im- 
portance of adequate and competent 
night watchman service is evident, also 


the need of good sprinkler-flow alarm 
service if night fire losses are to be 
kept to a minimum. 


Causes of Fires and Explosions 


“The analysis of causes of industrial 
fires and explosions for 1933-1937  in- 
clusive, based on 8566 claims and $6,- 
500,000 loss shows electrical causes far 
out in front, both numerically and_ in 
dollars of loss. Foreign substance in 
stock is next as a numerical class, large- 
ly in the preparatory processes in cot- 
ton mills but relatively less important 
in resulting damage. Flying sparks, 
spontaneous ignition, hot surfaces and 
radiant heat, smoking, friction and open 
flames follow respectively rather closely 
both in number and loss. 

“These general fire causes, of course, 
showed a marked increase during the 
years 1933 to 1937 in keeping with up- 
ward trend of industrial activity. The 
significant further fact is that most of 
these important groups of causes can 
also be classed as largely ‘improper main. 
tenance’ or ‘human element’ failures. This 
ties in directly with the ability and re- 
sponsibility of managements to reduce 
loss. 

“In the electrical group, it will be 
noted that nearly 40% in number of 
those losses are attributable to defec- 
tive wiring. Fires in wiring amount to 
about 70% of the total loss attributable 
to all electrical troubles, and are due 
to short circuits chiefly, but include also 
sparks and overheating. The large 
amount of loss can easily be understood 
when realizing that wiring extends 


throughout a plant, The next item un- 
der the number of electrical losses is 
motors. Here the loss is usually con- 
fined to the motor itself, and _ results 
in only about 16% of the loss attribut- 
able to electrical causes. 


“Greatest in number of all causes 
throughout Factory Mutual plants is 
foreign substance in stock, at cotton 


mills largely. However, instead of re- 
garding losses of this type as inevitable, 
recent studies encourage us to believe 
that. they can be curbed to a greater 
degree by better machinery maintenance, 
greater care in eliminating foreign sub- 
stances, etc., than bel’eved possible in 
the past. 

“Smoking on the part of employes or 
tenants shows up as a very prolific cause 
of fires. Setting aside suitable areas 
for smoking, with proper regulations, ap- 
pears to be more successful in control- 
ling this cause than attempts to prohibit 
smoking generally.” 

Industrial Explosions 


Due to an increasing number of ex- 
plosions involved in the use of fuels, 
flammable liquids and vapors, industrial 
explossions losses have been compiled 
separately from fires for the years 1936- 
1937. Mr. Stewart said that open flames 
caused 45% of the explosions under re- 
view, hot furnaces 17.5% and electricity 
10%. Fuel gas and fuel oil constituted 
over 50% of the materials involved with 
pulverized coal, solvent vapors-ovens, 
flammable liquids and outside exposure 
next in importance. Over 45% of the 
explosions occurred in combustion cham- 
bers and drvers-ovens, with 15.8% in 
heat treat furnaces. 

“Contrary to possible expectation, dust 
explosions have not produced serious 
losses in this group of plants during the 
period covered,” said Mr, Stewart. “This 
may be explained in several ways. Pul- 
verized-coal explosions are listed sepa- 
rately. The emphasis placed on excellent 
housekeeping and prevention of accumu- 
lations where dust occurs has been very 
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effective. Furthermore, the number of 
plants insured in these companies which 
have severe dust hazards, is few. Onl, 
three explosions are actually attributed 
to dust at Factory Mutual plants ps 
1936-1937, with minor damage, although 
dusts were involved in a few other — 
cellaneous fires and explosions jp this 
pericd. This favorable dust record i. 
stand as an indication of what Preventive 
measures may do in reducing a Very 
serious potential hazard. : 


Factors Which Govern Magnitude 


of Losses 


“Analyzing the 8.566 fires and explo- 
sions for the 1933-1937 period, it is pos- 
sible to determine the factors Or weak. 
nesses which are chiefly responsible fo, 
the damage produced after a fire has 
started. Each loss usually involves sey. 
eral factors that influence the amount of 
loss, but in this analysis the factor or 
weakness which seems to contribute moy 
to the loss has been selected. 

“The low loss ratio of the high-grade 
properties included in th’‘s group js 
largely the result of the development 
and general use of automatic sprinklers 
Sprinklers properly installed, —properh 
maintained, and = supplied with ample 
water are certain to extinguish or control 
any fire likely to start. In recognition 
of the effectiveness of this protection, 
most plants are fully equipped with 
sprinklers wherever thee is combustible 
construction or content of appreciable 
value. Exceptions somet'mes occur 
where minor buildings of large indus. 
trial establishments are not so protected 
Sometimes, also, obstructions occasion- 
ally occur in sprinkler n'ping, thus less- 
ening or preventing the discharge of 
water and destroyine the _ effectiveness 
of the protection. Somet'mes. sprink- 
ler valves are left improperly closed, 
rendering sprinklers useless 

“The losses which have occurred when 
sprinklers are lackine. obstructed, or 
shut off amount to 27% of the total 
loss for the neriod studied. It is, there- 
fore, clear that complete sprinkler pro- 
tection wherever needed. with proper 
maintenance and testing of sprinkler sys- 
tems at period‘c intervals, particularly 
to make sure that sprinkler valves are 
open, are the elements which are more 
important than any others in preventing 
serious fires. 

“Widespread use of electrical apparatus 


in industry accounts for the second 
group of fires in electrical apparatus, 
which account for considerable _ loss. 


Flammable liquids, because of their obvi- 
ous hazards and the difficulty of fighting 
fires in such liquids, come next as a 
group resulting in large aggregate dam- 
Another group of losses resulted 


age. 
from water damage due _ to leakage 
through floors into stories below. These 


are typical of the leading factors, each 
of which can be studied in further de- 
tail to advantage. Other important clas- 
sifications include fires in dryers and 
ovens, fires in onener and nicker rooms 
in cotton mills, fires in high-piled stock 
in which fires penetrate and are difficult 
to control, exposure fires from near-by 
properties, situations whe~e goods of high 
value are stored in the vicinity of mant. 
facturing hazards, and _ other similat 
groups. 
Fire Extinguishers and Plant Employes 
“The facts shown by a study of the 
equipment used in the control of indus- 
trial fires and explosions at Factory Mu- 
tual plants are revealing and significant. 
The data brings out the very important 
part played by first-aid equipment and 
small hose, notwithstanding that this ex 
perience is derived from plants neatly 
100% sprinklered, wherever construction 
or occupancy is combustible, except_™ 
unimportant or detached buildings. Fot 
such plants it is noteworthy that more 
than one-third of the fires, or 44% 
were extinguished with fire pails, chem 
cal extinguishers or small hose only, 
used solely by employes and_ without 
operation of any sprinklers, This 3 
explained in part by the fact that with 
the constantly increasing percentage 
non-combustible construction, in many 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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I; IS BELIEVED that John Howard Payne was born at East 
Hampton, Long Island, on June 9, 1791, in the cottage 
shown above. Payne left this home in his boyhood. He 
lived in Europe for a number of years and composed 
“Home, Sweet Home” in Paris. He had first heard the air 
in Italy sung by a peasant girl carrying a great basket of 
fruit and flowers. Engaging her in conversation, he en- 
deavored to learn the name of the air, but she could not 
remember it, so he jotted down the notes which have 
since become immortal. His song was originally sung in 
his operatic play ‘Clari, the Maid of Milan” in 1823. 





Referring to Payne’s old home, Gabriel Harrison, his bi- 
ographer, writes, “One who has studied the character of 
John Howard Payne cannot fail to discover in his picture 
of the old homestead, (Payne had written a sketch of 
East Hampton in 1837) a deep, unsubsiding love for the 
place as if the spirit of his boyhood had come back to 
awaken memories of a delightful past.” Preserved against 
the ravages of time, weather, and fire, this famous old home 
is still standing and annually attracts many sightseers. 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s 


leading insurance protector of American Homes 


* * * 


THE HOME 


NEW YORK 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 





When I was in the South and Central 
American business I learned that the 
people of those countries were prone to 
giving biblical names to their offsprins 
Among ou were Jesuses and 
Marias (used even for males). No dis- 
respect is intended, I am simply stating 
facts The name of one of our good 
customers was Jesus Asencio, and it 
used to create merriment when the 

] told us that Jesus was com- 
next 


* * * 


cstomers 


chief clerk 
ine to visit us week. 
Spanish Names 

\nother custom South of the Rio 

Grande (and all Spanish-speaking peo- 

ple) was to add your mother’s name to 


your father’s, or for a married woman 
to add her father’s name to her hus- 
bind’s. Manuel Maria Mimiaga Y Com- 
acho—a formidable name to us, for wh‘ch 


reason T remember it—also because I had 
to write it all out longhand manv times 
meant that his given name was Manvel 


Maria, his father’s Mimiaga and _ his 
mother’s maiden name Camacho. The “Y” 
is Spanish for English “and.” 

* * * 


An Incentive to Be Accurate 

We had no typewriters nor any dupli 
cating machinery, except a messy com- 
position of putty which took off two or 
three impressions. Our consular invoices 
had to be written out in pen with a 
chemical ink, from which (acid) a plate 
was taken and one or two duplicates 
made. The Mexican custom house col- 
lected a double import tax on any error, 
even the mispelling of a word, and as 
they got this penalty themselves (i. e 
the fine) naturally they were anxious to 
find errors, however technical. Some of 
us went crazy and had to take a walk 
around the block to recuperate when at 
the end of an invoice covering a shipload 
we fell down and made an error, which 
we were not allowed to erase, or even 
correct. It was strenuous work, and 
very wearing. It had to be in Spanish, 
of course. It taught us concentration 
and accuracy, however, of a high order 
Even the accents, a thing unknown in 
English, had to be right. If one was 


. . 

Industrial Fires 
Page 26) 
locations the nature of the occupancy is 
such that if protection is needed. it takes 
special forms rather than sprinklers. 

“Still referring to the large percent- 
age extinguished in the early 
stages, it will be noted as a logical re- 
sult that the corresponding percentage 
of aggregate loss is very small: the 
59.2% of fires extinguished by employes 


(Continued from 


of losses 


alone amounted to only 23.5% of the 
total loss 

“This is in contrast to the dispro- 
portionately large amount of loss from 


the relatively few fires and explosions 


that were not controlled in the early 
stages. In 5% alone of the fires, where 
eleven sprinklers or more opened, and 
mall or large hose streams were used, 


occurred 352% of the aggregate loss 
It is on such losses where the public 
fire departments render very valuable 

The fact that public fire 
departments are concerned with only the 
214% of the fires which are the largest, 


issistance 


is no reflection on their work. On the 
contrary, it indicates that when they 
are needed, the y may be needed very 


urgently.” 


TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 
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missing it meant 
“double duty.” 
* * * 


We Entertained Ourselves in 
Former Days 

We got so after a while that we knew 
all the correct declarations by heart, and, 
I remember that once at a picnic, to 
impress our lady-friends, we shouted 
consular declarations at one another, the 
girls marveling at the fine Spanish we 
spoke. My friend would shout at me: 
“Tela de algodon de menos de ciento 
hilos en uno quadrado” (meaning cotton 
cloth of less than hundred threads in one 
square, etc.) with meaningful accent, and 
I would shout back “Alambre de hierro, 
son puas,” as if in answer to his declara- 
tion (meaning iron wire with barbs, or 
borb wire, and I put the accent mean- 
ingfully on the puas). A pleasant time 
was had by all. 

We had no motor ears or radios. or 
any devices to make fun, so we had to 
make our own fun, and I bet we had 
as much fun, and nossib'v more than the 
youth of today. So with the traveling 
men then. They got together and had 
good times with nothing but their own 
wit and ability to entertain and amuse 
one another, making friendships thereby: 
the sunshine and entertainment ability 
coming out of their own intellect and 
hearts, and not from a box with wires. 
I mean the radio. Intelligent or enter- 
taining conversation is a lost art todav. 

The so-called “horse and bugey day” 
had its advantages, believe me, in these 
matters and others. 


POLICY REVISION DISCUSSED 


Supt. Pink Names Subcommittee to 
Study and Report on Changes at 
Des Moines Convention 

Insurance Department, company and 
producers’ representatives met Monda 
afternoon at the New York Insurance 
Department in New York City to discuss 
proposed revision of the standard form 
of fire insurance policy. Insurance Su- 
perintendent Louis H. Pink, chairman 
of the committee on standard fire policy 
revision of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners, presided. No 
conclusions were reached but a subcom- 
mittee was named to study the problem 
and report to Mr. Pink prior to the De- 
cember meeting of the commissioners ai 
Des Moines, This subcommittee is com- 
posed of the following: 

Robert P. Barbour, United States man- 
ager of the Northern of London, repre- 
senting the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters; Chase M. Smith, represent 
ing mutual fire companies; Hartley D 
McNairn, Superintendent of Ontario; 
Julian Lucas, president of Davis, Dorland 
& Co., New York, representing insurance 
brokers, and Charles E. Ryan, chief ex- 
aminer of fire companies of the New 
York Department, 

W. F. DANCE WITH HOME IN VA. 

William Freeman Dance, Jr., has been 
appointed special agent of the Home in 
Virginia A graduate of Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute in 1926 he joined the 
Southeastern Underwriters Association 
as electrical engineer. Subsequently he 


became an engineer rating sprinklered 
and unsprinklered risks. After eleven 
years with the S. E, U. A. Mr. Dance 
joined the Virginia Insurance Rating 


Bureau from which position he now re- 
signs, 
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Fire Losses Up 


(Continued from Page 1) 
we have reached the bottom, I hope, 
of lower values, lower prices and smaller 
stocks in business generally. As _ real 
property and merchandise values increase 
and as inventories become larger, we can 
reasonably expect larger individual fire 
losses and an increase in the total fire 
Many fire insurance company ex- 
ecutives agree with the view that an 
upturn in the fire loss is now to be 
expected, but I trust that today’s fire 


loss. 


prevention and fire fighting methods will 





WILLIAM J. SCOTT 


stop this loss from ever soaring to its 
former heights. 

“In Ontario the year 1937 showed an 
increase fire of 32% as compared 
to a general increase in Canada of about 
3%. In the United States there was a 
decrease of 3% as against an increase 
the previous year of 13%. For the first 
nine months of 1938, according to our 
Quarterly Bulletin issued last week. we 
have an increase of 179 fires, of $80,562 
in the total loss and of $387,506 in the 
insurance loss over the same period last 
year. This is an increase of 144% in the 
number of fires and 11/3% in the total 
The fact that the insurance 
is up 8% might show people are carrv- 
ing more complete coverage, or might 
indicate increased generosity on the prrt 
of the companies, 

“For three vears we have had _ uni- 
formly low fire losses, and I question 
whether any sharp decrease can be ex- 
pected. On the other hand there is so 
far no indication of any sharp increase 
in the total loss, although there is a 
slight tendency towards a higher loss. 

“There is the question of arson and 
its investigation, and also the relation 
between arson and the fire loss generally. 
In Ontario in 1937 we found 117 fires to 
be incendiary, representing less than 1% 
of the total number of fires and about 
5% of the fire loss. What the number 
was of incendiary fires, which were never 
suspected by anyone or which we were 
unable to definitely ascertain, is some- 
thing on which I will not hazard a guess, 


loss 


loss. loss 
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| AGENTS APPROVE 


Agents approve our folders. And there’s a 
| reason. We are exponents of the new and 
| convincing way in direct-by-mail adver- 
tising. We work in the knowledge that 
dullness in advertising is disaster. That 
people will read a folder if it is more inter- 
H esting than anything else in the mail. Our 
| folders are not guaranteed to make sales 
— but to give our agents every chance, 
Write for a sample set of these folders, 
Compare them with those you are now 
using. See for yourself whether you would 
rather have them work for or against you. 


| 
BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANY 
OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY 
| 87 Kilby Street, Boston, Massachusetts 





but certainly the proportion of designed 
fires is an appreciable one. Out of these 
117 incendiary fires, we in the fire mar- 
shal’s office instituted criminal prosecu- 
tions in sixty-five cases and secured con- 
victions in forty-five cases. In other 
words, our convictions were over 69% of 
the prosecutions and 38% of the incen- 
diary investigations. Incidentally, our 
investigitions saved the insurance com- 
panies almost double the total annual 
cost of the entire fire marshal’s office 
in individual cases where we could give 
the names and amounts, not to mention 
the general deterrent to arson that our 
investigations create in the mind of the 
insured public.” 


H. D. McNairn 


(Continued from Page 21) 


ance Federation. Mr. MeNairn read 
these arguments. 
“To my mind,” stated Mr. MeNairn, 


“this question may be considered from 
two viewpoints. First, is the restriction 
necessary on grounds of public policy? 
Or, second, is the restriction necessary 
on grounds of sound underwriting? 

“With respect to the first, I do not 
see in the extension of the term of fire 
policies anything that is vicious or im- 
moral or detrimental to public welfare 
of such a nature that a restriction should 
be imposed by the legislature. 

“With respect to the second, I am not 
qualified to speak as an underwriter, but 
I would like to point out that there is 
no restriction in Great Britain or the 
United States; that the rating bureaus 
in the rating territories of the United 
States have no difficulty in determining 
and rating the mercantile and manufac- 
turing risks which may properly be writ- 
ten for terms extending to five years. 
T see no reason why this cannot be done 
in Canada, particularly in view of the 
fact that the mutuals and_ reciprocals 
have been writing these lone term con- 
tracts for a number of years without any 
apparent difficulty. 

“This is an underwriting problem which 
should be dealt with by the companies, 
however. This is one instance where 
government officials do not wish to in- 
terfere in business, If the companies are 
unable properly to control or regulate 
their business and desire the assistance 
of the government by legislation, let 
them go to the government and ask for 
consideration on that ground,” Mr. Me- 
Nairn stated 


CARL SCHREINER RETURNS 

Carl Schreiner. pr: sident of the Pilot 
Reinsurance of New York, returned yes- 
terday on the Europa from a trip to 
Germany. 
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Fireman’s Fund Questions- Answers 


Producers’ questions on various forms 
of fire and casualty insurance are an- 
ewered by the Fireman’s Fund in the 
current issue Of the company’s publica- 
tion, The Record. These queries and 
replies follow : 

Question: To what extent is an em- 
business investigated when a 


ployer’s , ? 
bond is underwritten! 


fidelity 

Answer: The character and standing 
of the employer’s business must be such 
as not to encourage bad habits, and it is 
essential that the employer exercise rea- 
conable supervision. Proper accounting 
methods must be in use and an outside 
responsible audit should be made at least 
annually. 

Question: Does a fire policy cover 
damage from smoke resulting from faulty 
operation of oil burner? 

Answer: No. The fire was confined 
to the place intended for it. The extend- 
ed coverage endorsement (supplement 
contract) or smoke damage endorsement 
covers losses of this type. 


Contingent U. & O. 


Question: What is contingent use and 
occupancy insurance ? 

Answer: This insurance protects the 
insured in the event he must cease or 
curtail operations because of inability to 
get materials, or to ship his finished 
products on account of fire or other peril 
that may damage plants furnishing his 
supplies or purchasing his products, 

Question: Why is it necessary to exer- 
cise extreme caution in accepting reim- 
bursement from a defaulting employe ? 

Answer: So that there may be no 
compounding of a felony or of a crime 
committed by the defaulter. 

Question: Will an inside hold-up pol- 
icy insure a filling station operator if he 
is held up while serving a customer out- 
side the actual filling station building, 
but while on the property ? 

Answer: The policy restricts coverage 
to the interior of the described building, 
and unless endorsed to the contrary, the 
coverage is literally inside or interior 
robbery insurance. 

Question: May sheet music be covered 
under the musical instruments policy ? 

Answer: Yes, sheet music when writ- 
ten in connection with musical instru- 
ments shall be subject to the musical 
instruments forms, rules and rates. 
Question: Does a fire policy, covering 
merchandise, include the loss of profits ? 

Answer: No. Generally speaking, a fire 


Pittsburgh Club Classes 
Start; 55 Are Enrolled 


The evening insurance class conducted 
by the Insurance Club of Pittsburgh un- 
der the auspices of the Pittsburgh Board 
of Education, opened last week at 
the Frick Training School. Sessions 
are on Monday and Thursday evenings 
trom 7:30 to 9:30 o’clock. The course 
embraces fire and allied lines, casualty, 
suretyship and life insurance. Final ex- 
aminations will be held April 13. This 
is the third year of the class and fifty- 
ive students are enrolled. 

he Insurance Club committee in 
charge of the educational work is com- 
posed of Wallace M. Reid, chairman; 
~ E. McKelvey, J. W. Henry, A. C. 

lumenthal, Charles C. Kohne, Henry S. 
Bepler, F. W. Sippell, Frank S, Kauff- 
man, Albert C. Supplee, A. W. Pardew 
and Charles H. Bokman. 


. CANADIAN FIRE LOSSES 

‘ire losses in Canada during the week 
nee with October 5 were down slightly 
at $122,975, The figure for the previous 
week was $133,300 and for the corres- 
fending week a year ago $113,250. Fire 
del anada since January 1 totalled 
ten 450, continuing the higher loss 
end this year when compared with 


$9,997,825 for the same period in 1937. 


policy is a contract of indemnity against 
property damage, and as such can pay 
only the actual property loss sustained 
by the insured. This would not 
include profits. 

Question: Can a personal effects policy 


loss 


Stevens and Hopps to Leave 
Pearl Fleet at End of Year 


At the close of this year George C. 
Stevens and Stewart B 
signing their positions as production 
manager with the companies in the 
Pearl-American Fleet, Their duties will 


Hopps are re- 


ance in this country, Messrs. Stevens 
and Hopps have been associated with 
the company, having the title of country- 
wide general agents until March of this 
year when they became production man- 
agers. The general agency contract ex- 
pired at that time. 


FINE ARTS APPRAISER MOVES 
Arthur P. Thompson, specialist in fine 
an- 








wae 2 be divided among the other executives . : 
be issued for a short term? 4th ; bs : 4 mee. appraisals and adjustments, 
Answer: Yes, the customary short of the group. Since 1932, when the nounces that he has removed to 225 East 
rates are charged, Pearl began direct writing of fire insur- 57th Street, New York City. 
—— ae 
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GREAT AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. + Organized 1872 


GREAT AMERICAN INDEMNITY COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. + Organized 1926 


AMERICAN ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. Organized 1897 


ROCHESTER AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. + Organized 1928 


DETROIT FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICH. Organized 1866 


MASSACHUSETTS FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. Organized 1910 


NORTH CAROLINA HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


RALEIGH, N. C. Organized 1868 


| COUNTY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. + Organized 1832 


AMERICAN NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, ©. + Organized 1914 
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Company 


President, Chase National Bank of New York 


Clark, Dodge & Co. 











DIRECTORS 
EARL D. BABST.......... New York City 


Chairman of the Board, American Sugar Refining 


H. DONALD CAMPBELL. New York City 


ARTHUR O. CHOATE... . New York City 


GREAT AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN H. HILLMAN, JR..... . Pittsburgh 
Chalrman of the Board, Hillman Coal & Coke Co. 


EUSTIS L. HOPKINS. .... .New York City 


Chairman of the Board, Bliss, Fabyan & Co., 
Cotton Goods Commission Merchants 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON. . . New York City 


Chairman of the Board, Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 








JOHN M. DAVIS......... New York City , emereee 
President, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western SAMUEL McROBERTS. . . .New York City ROY B. WHITE...... New York City 
Ravens So. ALEXANDER R. PHILLIPS. New York City President, Western Union Telegraph Company 
L. W. DOMMERICH..... New York City Vice-President, Great American Insurance GARRARD B. WINSTON .New York City 
L. F. Dommerich & ‘Co., Commission Merchants Company Shearman & Sterling, Attorneys 
Ne Oe FI oo vinddices cen nesanesenaena New York City 


President, Great American Insurance Company and Affiliated Companies 





JESSE S$, PHULLIPS: ....... New York City 


Vice-President, Great American Insurance Com- 
pany. Formerly Superintendent of Insurance 
of New York 


ARTHUR REYNOLDS..... San Francisco 
HOWARD .C. SMITH....New York City 


Estate Trustee 


PHILIP STOCKTON... 


First National Bank of Boston 


Boston 
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INSURANCE YOU NEED. ASK US ABOUT THEM. 





This interesting and comprehensive in- 





land marine poster has been prepared 
by the American of Newark for use in 
its current Fall campaign to sell addi- 
tional inland marine insurance. Harold 
E. Taylor, manager, sales promotion de- 
partment, is in charge of the drive, The 
large poster shown is being displayed in 
thousands of agency office windows 
throughout the country and is creating 
an advance interest in the many lines 
which are classified under the general 
name of inland marine. 

In connection with the poster the 


American has distributed to agents a 


vuide to commercial showing 
what ty 


different business men should carry. 


prospects 
insurance 


Fol- 


pes of inland marine 





wwing is the list of businesses with the 
kinds of property needing insurance. 

Art dealers, fine arts; bands, musical 
instruments and paraphernalia; banks, 
registered mail; churches, fine arts; 
cleaners and dyers, customers’ goods and 
fur storage; clubs, fine arts and para- 
phernalia; colleges, fine arts and musi- 
cal it Struments; contractors, contractors’ 
equipment, horse and wagon and ma- 
terials being installed; farmers, horse 


financing concerns, 
registered mail and installment sales 

foundries, patterns and shipments in 
transit; furniture stores, installment sales 


and wagon, cattle; 


and shipments in transit; furriers and 
fur storage, customers’ furs. 

Also government agencies, road ma- 
chinery, registered mail and voting ma- 
chines; hospitals, radium; investment 
houses, registered mail; laundries, cus- 
tomers’ goods and furs in storage; 
lodges, fine arts, bands and parapher- 
nalia; manufacturers, patterns, parcel 
post, freight and express shipments and 


merchants, parcel post, 
freight and express shipments and _ in- 
stallment sales; museums, fine arts; or- 
chestras, musical instruments; radio 
dealers, installment sales; radio stations, 
radio towers and remote field equipment; 


installment sales; 


retails, parcel post, freight and express 
shipments and installment sales; rug 
cleaners, customers’ goods and rugs in 
storage; schools, fine arts, musical in- 
struments and paraphernalia; sportsmen, 
cuns and personal effects; surveyers, in- 
strument floater; undertakers, floating 
property; wholesalers, parcel post, 


freight and express shipments. 

For individuals the American suggests 
the following floaters: camera, fine arts, 
fur, gun, horse and wagon, jewelry, mu- 
sical instrument, silverware, stamp col- 


lection, personal effects and wedding 


present. 


The poster visualizes effectively the 
wide variety of covers which may prop- 
erly be solicited by an agent within a 
small radius from his own office. The 


Pavonia Fire to Dissolve 

James A. Mets, president of the Pa- 
vonia Fire of Jersey City, announced 
Wednesday that all of the outstanding 
net liability of the company had been 
reinsured in the Dubuque Fire & Ma- 
rine. The company’s unearned premium 
reserve amounted to about $15,000 

The company’s board of directors also 
adopted a resolution Wednesday author- 
izing final dissolution of the Pavonia 
Fire, the action to be carried out as 
economically and speedily as_ possible, 
under the direction of the Department 
of Banking and Insurance of New Jer- 
sey. Mr. Mets said the vote of the 
directors to dissolve the company carried 
out a recommendation he had made to 
the stockholders on August 15. 





Directors of the Fire Association of 
Philadelphia have declared an extra divi-_ 
dend of 50 cents a share, in addition 
to the regular semi-annual dividend of $1. 


scene above is typical of any community 
with a population of 5,000 or more, an 
yet comparatively little inland marine 
insurance has been sold, considering the 
extensive undeveloped market for this 
coverage. 


New Agency Agreement 
Prepared by Excelsior 


President Robert C. Hosmer of the 
Excelsior of Syracuse, N. Y., in collab 
oration with the board of directors, ha 
drafted a new agency agreement which 
has been approved by the Department 
Internal Revenue and sent to all agents 
of the company. The company feels th! 
its own agreement is an improvemelt 
upon that used generally by most 
insurance companies. The agreemetl 
states that the agent has power to collet! 
premiums and to retain full commis: 
sions; that the company has no right! 
direct or control the agent in the per 
formances of his services; that the com: 
pany recognizes the property right & 
the agent in the record of expiration’ 
that any unused policy forms or ofht! 
like company supplies furnished to the 
agent by the company remain the prof 
erty of the company. 
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Paramount Fire Backed 
By Mortgage Interests 


10 REINSURE WITH THE HOME 


w. E. Harrington to Be a Director and 
O. W. Murray of Dallas Slated 


for Presidency 


The Paramount Fire Insurance Co. is 
being the laws of the 
State of New York by a number of in- 


inized under 


surance agents who are also engaged in 
While all 


f management have not been 


the mortgage loan business 
the details « 
definitely determined, it can be stated at 
the outset that the ec 
f all supervising organizations 
. which the Home of New York, its 
remsurer, subscribes. It will be its pur- 
se to cooperate with state and _ local 


mpany will be a 


member 


board organizations of insurance agents. 
W. Eugene Harrington, one of the 
reanizers and past president of the 


National Association of Insurance Agents, 
will be a director of the company. Mr 
Harrington has been engaged in an ad- 
visory capacity to promote the operation 
f the company in harmony with the 
principles of the American Agency Sys- 


Murray to Be President 
It is understood that Owen M. Murray 
f Dallas, Tex., will be president of the 
Paramount Fire. 


Mr. Murray operates the Owen M 
Murray Investment Co. and is an im- 
portant figure in national mortgage asso 
ciation circles. It is reported that Mr. 


Murray believes that premium writings 
the first year will amount to nearly $1,- 
000,000 with a low loss ratio expected on 
the class of business to be accepted. <A 
er of those interested in promoting 
the Paramount were in Chicago last 


eek attend the meeting of the Mort- 
gaze Bankers Association of America 
Large mortgage lendine institutions are 


reported as interested in formation of 
the Paramount. 
The list of incorporators of the com- 
pany is as follows: James W. Collins, 
ron T. Shutz, Lawrence FE. Mahan, 
ile M. Semmes, Ennis FE. Murrey, 
Harrington, Owen M 
\. Clarke, Sylvanus B 





lian Euce ne 
Murray, William 


Nye, Ray A. Thorne, Rudolph E. Ander- 
son, Clinton FE. Allen, C. Arthur Borg, 


Russell Q. Blair, Charles. W. Cannon, 
Silas G. Connett, Arthur S. Cox, Henry 
Doyen, John J. Griffin, Jr., William E 


Herrlich, William H. 


Over 11,000 Hurricane 
Claims Reported to Date 


More than 10,000 loss reports on claims, 


Boland 


other than automobile, arising out of the 


hurr can which swe pt over Long Island 
and New England on September 21, have 
been cleared through the office set up 


in New York City by the National Board 


f Fire Underwriters. Automobile claims 
ll number several thousand, it is ex- 
ected. Over 4,500 losses have been 


assigned to the Fire Companies’ Adjust 
ment Bureau for investigation and settle- 





ment. Nearly 2,000 of these are from 
pringfield, Mass., alone. Other cities 
vhich have assigned large numbers ot 
wowed to the bureau are as. follows : 
rovidence, 600; Worcester, 500; New 
Bedf rd, 250; Boston, 250: Manchester, 
N. H., 175. These claims include fire, 
windstorm and automobile. 

The Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bu- 


Teau has ninety-five adjusters working 
in the storm area. Offices are located at 
Boston, New Bedford, Worcester, Spring- 
’rovidence, Manchester, Hartford, 


New Haven, New London, White Plains 
and Jamaica, L. I. It is said that the 


large number of claims arising in Spring- 
held is due to the fact that a consider- 
able volume of windstorm insurance had 
been sold to residents and property own- 
ers there following a windstorm which 
‘truck that Connecticut River valley city 
about ten years ago. 


P. B. M. Trainer, Rating 
Assistant in N. J., Dies 


Paul B. M. Trainer, expert’s assistant 


at the Camden, N. J., office of the 
Schedule Rating Office of New Jersey, 
died last Friday after a long illness. 
Funeral services were held Tuesday 


afternoon in the Frankenfield 


Philadelphia. 


Juilding, 


Mr. Trainer was 64 years old and had 
been with the rating bureau for over 
twenty-four years, having joined in June, 
1914. He was made expert’s assistant 
in November, 1920. For many years he 
was borough treasurer of East Lans- 
downe, ra. where he resided. He re- 
signed that post a short time ago be- 
cause of his ill health. He had also 


been identified with the local fire de- 
partment for years. Surviving Mr. 
Trainer are his widow, a son and a 
daughter, 


ARTHUR C. BACHMANN TO WED 
Mr. and Mrs. LeGrande Fuller of West 
Orange, N. J., have announced the en- 
gagement of their daughter, Miss Doro- 
thy Haggerty, to Arthur C. Bachmann, 
New Jersey state agent of the Home of 
New York. He is stationed at Newark. 
Miss Haggerty is also employed by the 
Home. 
MRS. WILFRED GARRETSON DIES 
Mrs, Wilfred Garretson, wife of Wil- 
fred Garretson, executive supervisor of 
the Eastern department of the Fire Com- 
panies’ Adjustment Bureau, died Monday 


at the family home in East Millstone, 
N. J., after a long illness. Funeral serv 
ices were held Wednesday afternoon. In 
addition to Mr. Garretson she is sut 
vived by a son and a daughte 


PAMPHLET ON FLOOD DAMAGE 
The Rhode Island Insurance 
sending to agents a pamphlet 
the extensive damage caused by the Sep 
tember 21 hurricane and flood to proy 
erty in Providence, R. I., where the 
company has its home office. 


Co. 1s 
showing 


ROCHESTER LOSSES DROP 
Fire losses in Rochester, N. Y., paid 
by insurance companies during the first 
nine months of this year amounted to 
$310,383, compared with $566,539 for the 
same period last year. 








HEAD OFFICE BUILDINGS, SAN FRANCISCO 


Wren the insurance man of today thinks of Fireman’s 


Fund he thinks of a nationwide eroup of companies 


writing all forms of insurance except life.... He values 


highly his connection with any of these companies, 


knowing that the same character which for seventy- 


five years has made the Fireman’s Fund Insurance 


Company recognized for Strength, Permanence and 


Stability is inherent in each company of the group. 
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Blanchard Sugests 
Educational Change 


WANTS FUNCTIONAL TRAINING 


Outlines Topics for Course Patterned on 
Own Ideas; Lays Much Emphasis 
on Sound “Theory 


course ial an ‘ad lress on insur- 
ance education, Ralph H. Blanchard, 
professor of insurance, Columbia Univer- 
sity, told the National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies in conven- 
tion m Syracuse October 

“The literature of insurance and uni- 
versity courses have largely followed the 
divisions one finds in the — business. 
there are books and courses on life 
insurance, fire insurance, casualty insur 
ance and marine msurance Occasion- 
ally courses are found on particular as- 


In the 


pects of these lines Even general 
courses are often no more than a series 
ol miniature courses on each of the more 
unportant lines. 


Change Suggested 


“I would change all this and I hope 
soon to make a practical beginning in 
my own work. | suggest that university 
insurance should be organized 
along functional lines, with discussion of 
individual forms of insurance hung on 
functional pegs. I have indicated the 
topics which might well be treated in 
such a course as follows: 

“The insurance mechanism; economic 
theory ot msurance; contri acts (including 
adjustments); carriers (including self- 
insurance); theory of probability; pre- 
mium rates; reserves; underwriting; 
financial statements; prevention; Organ- 
ization of carriers—(a) internal, (b) 
inter-carrier; state regulation; buying 
insurance; social imsurance. 

“Each function should be 


courses 


discussed as 


a basic problem of insurance which cuts 
across all branches of the business. 
Naturally, sufficient facts must be pre- 
sented to enable a student to grasp 


which it would be the 
course to teach. 
presented only as 


the principles 
prime purpose of the 
But they should be 
material for use ins teaching insurance 
thinking, and should never be allowed 
to become ends in themselves. 

“Under each subject the student should 
be introduced to the terms and facts 
necessary for understanding what it is 
all about, should be made to see the 
purpose of activity under the particular 
heading, and should be made to under- 


stand the criteria applicable to such 
activity, 
“All of this education should be con- 


sidered as background for whatever type 
of insurance activity may later be under- 
taken by the student. 
Something to Be Solved 

“What is it that the coming executive 
can get from my program that he is 
not likely (I will not say cannot) to get 
elsewhere, in the steps through which 
os will pass from less to more important 
positions? It seems to me that it is, 
first, a method of approach to a problem 
that comes from viewing it as something 
to be solved rather than merely learning 
what already has been done about it; 
second, a sense of the whole field and of 
the relationship of the units to it; third, 
a conception of the ideal solutions of 
insurance problems toward which one 
should strive in full consciousness of 
practical limitations; and fourth, an abil 
ity to bring to bear on the development 











RALPH H. BL: 


ANCHARD 


field the 
other 


thinking 
branches 


of his own particular 
and accomplishment in 
of the business. 

“The greatest possible 
success 1s sound theory. Most criticism 
of theory as such is not well taken, 
for every move we make is based on 
theory. The real test is whether the 
theory is good or bad. If ‘it won't work 
in practice’ it is not ‘all right in theory,’ 


aid to practical 


for a theory is merely a statement of 
what has worked, does work, or will 
work, 

“If a university sends out students 
with a sound and_ broad theoretical 


insurance, it is rendering 
its greatest service to the students, the 
insurance world, and, what is more im- 
portant, to society. It is the purpose of 
the program outlined to develop such a 
knowledge.” 


knowledge of 


1538 BUILDING EXITS CODE 


\ fifth edition of the building exits 
code has been published by the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association in- 
corporating the new material on office 
buildings and other amendments adopt- 
ed by the association at the 1938 annual 
meeting on recommendation of the com- 
mittee on safety to life which has juris- 
diction over this code. The 1938 edition 
is a book of 112 pages giving detailed 
provisions on exits and various related 


features pertaining to life safety from 
fire in schools, factories, department 
stores, hospitals and institutions, places 


of assembly, hotels and 
houses, and office buildings. This code 
is coming into increasingly general use 
as a guide in life safety features of build- 
ing construction. Its provisions on exits 
for school buildings have recently been 
adopted by the U. S. Public Works Ad- 
ministration in their standards for 
eligibility of school building projects for 


apartment 


PWA grants or loans. Single copies of 
the code will be sent to N.F.P.A. mem- 
bers without charge on request, addi- 
tional copies at 75 cents each. Head 


quarters of the association are at 60 
Batterymarch Street, Boston. 
E. V. WILLEY DEAD 
E. V. Willey, a supervising underwriter 
for the Home, in charge of Louisiana, 
Oklahoma and Tennessee, died Septem- 


ber 29, age 55. 
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Home and Halifax to Cease 
Joint Operation in Canada 


As part of the general program among 
fire and casualty insurance companies 
operating in Canada to stabilize under- 
writing conditions there, all connections 
between the Home of New York and the 
Halifax Fire as respects Canadian busi- 
ness will be terminated shortly. While 
the Home and its other affiliated com- 
panies are board companies in Canada 
the Halifax has been a non-board in- 
surer for many years. In this country, 


however, the Halifax is a board com- 
pany. Arthur C. Baillie, general man- 
ager of the Halifax, has been in New 


York conferring with executives of the 
Home on this change. 

For some time the Halifax and Home 
have been operating in Canada undet 
the same management, the Halifax hav- 
ing appointed senior officers of the 
Home as United States managers when 
it entered this country about a decade 
avo. As a step toward controlling com- 
missions and multiple agency appoint- 
ments in Canada companies which con- 
duct their fire business as members of 
rgeanizations are insisting that all com- 


panies belonging to the same group 
either be organization or ~ non-be ard; 
also that casualty operations be con- 


ducted on the same _ basis. Jelieving 
that joint operation of the Home and 
Halifax in Canada may tend to obstruct 
needed reforms the decision to end this 
connection has been reached. The Home 
has already named some Provincial man- 
agers to supervise its business and that 
of its United States affiliates and the 
Halifax will have its own Canadian or- 
ganization, 


Increasing Barn Fire Losses 


Cause Concern in Canada 

\ sharp increase in fire losses to barns 

is causing concern among fire insurance 

companies in Canada. No definite figures 

for 1938 will be available until well into 

the next year, but officials state the year 

will show a marked. fire gain as 

compared with 1937 insofar as barns are 
concerned. 


loss 


The time is passing when underwriters 
accept farm risks as accommodation lines. 
In spite of the high percentage of com- 
plete once fire makes headway, 
other hazards which have contributed in 
the past to unfavorable risk have de- 
creased. Construction in the last decade 
has improved and fire prevention is be- 
ng taken more seriously by the average 
tare owner. He is aware that he must 
take precautions nth es lightning, spon- 
taneous combustion, sparks from engines, 


losses 


defective wiring, careless use of lanterns 
and thoughtless usin 3ut the factor 
which is figuring prominently in this 
vear’s fire loss gain in barns is dust 


taken a tremendous 


men say, 


explosion, It has 
toll, fire insurance 
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OUTLOOK BRIGHTER IN CANADA 


Fire Insurance Companies Look For 
Upturn in Premiums as Threat Of 
War Is Lessened 


Fire insurance companies operating in 
looking for better business 
closing months of the 


Canada are 
in the year, ac- 
cording to opinion expressed by execy- 
\mong the 

expected to bring 
relief 


tives of leading companies. 


factors which are 
regarding the 
European situation and 


improvement are 
outcome of the 
the larger crops in western Canada. 

For many months and in some cases 
for some years the threatening outlook 
in Europe has discouraged building and 
industrial operations. This threat nov 
seems passing. Premiums for the first 
nine months of the year have been 
about the same as a year ago, or a little 
lower. Generally speaking it is felt that 
the fire insurance business has just about 
held the level of 1937. 

Businessmen in Canada this year have 
been cautious. Volume of trade and 
mse nc has not been expanding 
and prices generally have been lower. 
Stocks in warehouses have been light, 
Property values, too, have in a number 
of cases, been lower. The general ef- 
fect has been less business for the in- 
surance companies, Another important 
factor in the situation has been the con- 
tinued downward trend of fire insurance 
rates. This has been due partly to 
lower loss ratios and partly to price cut- 
ting by some of the companies. Rates 
have been reduced to such an extem 
that even where a larger volume of bust- 
ness is being written there is no im- 
provement in the total premium income 

The mining industry continues as one 
of the bright spots in the business. Here 
the number of plants requiring insur- 
ance is steadily increasing, while the 
rates charged are usually higher than 
those obtained on ordinary urban prop- 
erty. Building of dwellings has shown 
little improvement over last year and the 
effect of new houses being erected has 
been offset fairly well by old buildings 
being torn down. 


SIR HAROLD BEAUCHAMP DEAD 
Sir Harold Beauchamp, a former chair- 
man and director of the Bank of New 


Zealand, died at Wellington, New Zea- 
land, recently, aged 79. He was the 
father of Katherine Mansfield, the lead- 


story writer of the 
twentieth century. Sir Harold was a di 
rector of the Union Insurance of Canton 
and had a lifelong interest in insurance 
matters. He was created a knight im 
1923. Sir Harold Beauchamp married 1 
1884 Annie Burnell, daughter of the late 
Joseph Burnell, first New Zealand secre- 
tary of the Australian Mutual Provident 
Society. They had several daughters, 
the third of whom was Katherine Mans- 
field. 


ing woman short 
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Vickery Says Sea Rules 
For Safety Can Be Met 


TALKS ON SENATE REPORT 184 


Vessel Fires Were Increasing Up To 
Time Incombustible Materials Be- 
came Available for Use 
Application of Senate Report No, 184 
on safety of life and property at sea is 
the subject of a paper that was to have 
been delivered at the National Safety 
Council meeting in Chicago by W. G. 
Esmond, principal naval architect, 
United States Maritime Commission. 
The paper was delivered for Mr. Es- 
mond by Commander H. L. Vickery, as- 
sistant to the chairman of the commis- 
sion. From its contents it appears that 
the main considerations for safety at 
sea are predicated upon keeping a vessel 
afloat, controlling fires and getting the 
vessel to her destination, all of which 
are of paramount importance with re- 
vard to the conservation of life and 

property. 

According to Mr. Esmond the philoso- 
phy of safety of life and property at 
sea is no different from the philosophy 
of safety of life and property ashore. 
However, the means and methods em- 
ployed on merchant vessels to attain this 
objective are somewhat different as 
compared with buildings ashore. 

Fire Risk Increased 

In a paper prepared in 1921 Mr. Es- 
mond finds that casualtics to the British 
merchant fleet, leaving out collisions, for 
twenty-three years, 1890 to 1913, divided 
the possible causes as follows: Weather, 
personnel, material, fire and miscellane- 
ous. By 1913 the serious casualties were 
reduced from 21% to 11% of the num- 
ber of persons employed. With all the 
causes except fire the risk was reduced 
appreciably. The fire risk increased 
during a period when incombustible ma- 
terials for construction were not avail- 
able. No complete means for control 
f fire had been developed prior to the 
necessity for investigation of a recent 
major sea disaster. The two major causes 
of disaster at sea are fire and founder- 
ing. 
_The speaker praised the work of the 
National Fire Protection Association, He 
explained that Senate Report No. 184 is 


really the Morro Castle and Mohawk 
disasters investigation. It is the most 
comprehensive one of its kind ever 


made. Its recommendations have not yet 
been enacted into law but practically all 
new vessels are subject to its provisions. 
Mr. Esmond continued : 

“The recommendations covered in 
chapter IV of the Senate Report for 
‘fire control,’ are considered to be an 
extremely important contribution toward 
the promotion of safety at sea. Any 
outbreak of fire which cannot be brought 
under control will inevitably spread and 
may possibly result in a serious loss of 
life. We all have vivid recollections of 
a recent ship fire resulting in the loss 
I many lives, and which was in a great 
measure due to the fact that the course 
of the fire could not be controlled. 
The first problem then was the estab- 
lishing of a general method of fire con- 
trol that would be the most practical 
combination of effectiveness and sim- 
Plicity, and the solution appeared to be 
the evolving of a method of construc- 
tion which would confine any fire to the 
enclosure in which it originated. 

Bulkheads Necessary 

“In order to achieve such a method of 
Construction, it was found necessary to 
segregate the cargo and working spaces 
of the vessel from the passenger quar- 
ters by fire screen bulkheads, and again 
Sub-divide the passengers’ and crew’s 


spaces into fire zones; also to 
substitute incombustible stateroom en- 
closure bulkheads for the usual joiner 
partitions of combustible materials. The 
development of a satisfactory type of 
construction for the main fire screen 
bulkheads, and of satisfactory assembly 
methods incorporating suitable incom- 
bustible materials for the stateroom en- 
closure bulkheads was one of the major 
accomplishments of the committee. 

“The tests of these materials and new 
methods of construction were carried 
out on the S. S. Mantasket, then at 
anchor in the James River, which was 
placed at the committee’s disposal by 
the Merchant Fleet Corp, of the Ship- 
ping Board Bureau. 

“The application of the recommenda- 
tions of Senate Report No. 184 to new 
construction, from the designer’s stand- 
point, will require considerably more 
thought to be given to the development 
of a new design than heretofore. This is 
due to the fact that some increase in 
weight is involved by the use of incom- 
bustible materials that are required to 
be used to insure that fire control can 
be obtained and also due to the changes 
in subdivision, and stability when dam- 
eged, to meet the provisions of the rec- 
ommendations. However, all of the pro- 
visions of Senate Report No. 184 can be 
met by careful design even though the 
‘ncorporation of these provisions may 
involve a slight increase in the dimen- 
sions of any vessel under consideration.” 


“Sea of Lost Ships 
Solution 


The mystery of the Anglo-Australian, 
the ship which vanished without trace 
in the Atlantic last March with a crew 
of thirty-six, may never be solved. When 
the Board of Trade inquiry was resumed 
in London, Counsel St. Clair Pilcher, 
K. C., for the Board of Trade, said: “I 
fear that the result of this inquiry will 
be that there is no real proof of the 
cause of the loss of this vessel, and all 
the Board of Trade can do is to put 
before you various alternative possibili- 
ties which may, perhaps, enable you to 
say what was the most probable cause 
of her loss.” 

The Anglo-Australian vanished while 
on her way from Cardiff to Vancouver. 
The inquiry was conducted by the 
Wreck Commissioner, K. S. Carpmael, 
.. C.. sitting with four technical as- 
sessors. 

Counsel Pilcher said that the Board of 
Trade had been supplied with the fullest 
details of all repairs executed since the 


vessel was delivered and, generally 
speaking, the board had no _ criticism 
whatever about the way in which the 


vessel was kept up. Surveys of the ves- 
sel had been punctually carried out, and 
her boilers, radio and life-saving appa- 
ratus were inspected a few days before 
she sailed from Cardiff on March 8, car- 
rying 1,920 tons of bunker coal and 136 
tons of drinking and feed water. The 
last rad‘o message received from her 
was on March 18, when she was passing 
the Azores. She gave her position and 


concluded, “Rough weather. All well.” 
“Nothing further has. been seen or 
heard of her since,” said Mr. Pilcher. 


“No wreckage has been found, no life- 

boat of any description, and the cause 

of her loss is wrapped in mystery.” 
Possible Causes of Loss 


Mr. Pilcher mentioned that the alter- 
natives were: (1) failure of the struc- 
ture or equipment of the vessel, (2) in- 
ternal damage by boiler explosion or gas 
explosion in bunkers, and (3) contact 
with some external object, or being over- 
whelmed by bad weather in phenomenal 


Managers Are Re-Elected 
By Foreign Hull Syndicate 


Subscribers to the American Syndicate 
for Insurance of Foreign Hulls at their 
annual meeting last week re-elected the 
following companies, with the indicated 
representatives, as members of the board 
of managers for three years: 

Insurance Co., William R. 
Hedge; Great American, J. Whitney 
3aker; Insurance Co. of North America, 


3oston 


Benjamin Rush. 

At the reconvened meeting of the 
board of managers, following the an- 
nual meeting, the Phoenix Insurance Co., 
William H. McGee, representative. was 
re-elected for a term of one year. Other 
members of the board, and their repre- 
sentatives, are: 

Terms expiring in October, 1939—Fire- 
man’s Fund. Frederick B. McBride: 
Glens Falls, Samuel D. McComb; United 
States Fire, Douglas F. Cox. 

Terms expiring in October, 1940—Fed- 
eral, Hendon Chubb; Hartford Fire, J 
S. Gilbertson; Universal, John T. Byrne 

Officers of the syndicate will be elected 
at the November meeting of the board 
of managers. 


RAISE CHINA WAR RATES 

Because of the Japanese invasion of 
southern China, bringing the war close to 
the British possessions at Hong Kong, 
marine underwriters have increased the 
war risk rates on general cargo from 
the United States to Hong Kong, via the 
Panama Canal, to 37% cents per $100 of 
insuvance and to 25 cents via trans- 
pacific. By way of the Suez Canal the 
rate is 50 cents. 


May Hold 
to British Mystery 


seas. He added that the loss of the 
vessel “was so swift and overwhelming 
that she never succeeded in getting into 
radio communication with any of the 
vessels which were in a fairly near vi- 
cinity.” 

L. A. Brannan, who served as a third 
officer in the vessel for four years, said 
he had noticed a distinct wave in the 
shelter deck amidships. The waviness 
was more noticeable on the port side, 
but it was definitely on both sides. He 
said he believed there might be a weak- 
ness there. 


H. J. H. Bulford, nautical surveyor, 
referring to the theory that the ship 
struck a floating mine, said a drifting 


mine was difficult to hit because a ship 
tended to push it away. But in bad 
weather a heavy sea might wash the 
mine right up against the ship and, in 
fact, might wash it on board, 


Experience of Greek Steamer 


Counsel Pilcher then read statements 
made by the officers and members of the 
crew of the Greek steamer Mount Kyl- 
lene, which broke in two on April 9, 
about 200 miles from the spot where the 
\nglo-Australian was last heard of, and 
the chief officer of the ship, Captain 
John Pateras, described the ship’s battle 


against the waves. He expressed the 
belief that he had discovered a grave- 
yard of lost ships—a part of the At- 


lantic where great waves, arising with- 
out warning, can slice a steamer in two 
and sink her without trace. 

Captain Pateras said he was sailing as 
first officer in the Mount Kyllene 
through the same waters—in the current 
of the Gulf Stream 300 miles north of 
the Azores—when she broke in two and 
sank. The disaster might, he said, have 
ended in a mystery as great as that of 
the Anglo-Australian. At 6:30 a. m. on 
\pril 9 two waves lifted the Mount Kyl- 
lene from the face of the sea. One sup- 
ported the front part, one the back 
Three motorboats, riding abreast, could 
have shot through the space under the 
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center of the ship. Captain Pateras was 
flung from his bunk. He rushed up on 
deck and the ship in halves—not quite 
separated but held together only by 
splintering deckboards. He went up to 
his brother, the skipper, who was on the 
bridge, 

“We looked at each other,” he said 
“My brother just nodded his head, with 
his eyebrows raised, as much as to say, 
‘This is the end” Things were crashing 
and breaking everywhere. There was 
noise all around. In fourteen minutes 
by my watch the deck planks gave way 
and the two halves of the ship swung 
apart. My brother stamped the deck, 
roaring orders through a megaphone, 
shouting to everybody to be brave, to be 
cool, telling them they would all be safe 
as rescue vessels were coming. 

“Actually the radio was broken, and 
he thought, as I did, that we hadn't a 
chance in a hundred. Eventually, how 
ever, we mended the radio transmitter 
and for the next twenty-four hours the 
operator never left his set, sending out 
SOS after SOS. Finally we took to the 
boats and twenty-nine out of thirty-thre« 
were saved. The front part of the ship 
sank in thirty-six hours. The other half 


sank two weeks later—but both sank 
without trace.” 

That is how Captain Pateras believes 
the Anglo-Australian may have been 
sunk. 


Bugs, Slaves, Canaries Among 
Unusual Cargoes Insured 


An amusing address on the lighter side 
of cargo insurance was given by C. H. 
Johnson, Liverpool marine underwriter, 
before a recent gathering of the Liver- 
pool Rotary Club. Mr, Johnson’s talk 
embraced the history of marine insurance 
and the nature and scope of the work 
today. 

The opening words of marine insur- 
ance in olden days, he said, were: “In 
the name of God, Amen,” and he pro- 
duced a photograph of a policy on slaves, 
dated 1794, in respect to a ship starting 
from Liverpool in which these words 
were used. It seemed hard, he said, to 


reconcile that religious tone with, say, 
a provision to pay a total loss where 
mutinous slaves were killed or commit- 


ted su‘cide by jumping overboard, but 
not where they starved themselves to 
death or merely died of a broken heart 
cargoes, Mr 


Recalling some unusual 
Johnson mentioned the offer of insur- 
ance respecting flocks of canaries that 


were being shipped from Britain to New 
York for the Christmas gift market 
They were forwarded in flocks of 700, 
and were warranted “all cocks and sing- 
ing.” With the introduction of monkey 
gland treatment, large numbers of mon- 
keys from various parts of the world 
were insured on a considerably higher 
value than if being sent for menagerie 
purposes. The speaker also mentioned 
an American policy for $20,000 covering 
4,000,000 cryptolaemus bugs—insects with 
a keen appetite for the mealy-bug, which, 
in turn, destroyed citrus fruits 

Mr. Johnson said that one of the most 
amusing claims he could remember arose 
out of the shipping of a replica of the 
Venus de Milo. The consignee reported 
that the statue had arrived with the 
arms broken off and lost, and the car- 
riers paid up! 
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Insurance Department 
Names Three Deputies 


LESTER WEIL RESIGNS OCT. 31 


New Appointees Have Served State For 
Several Years; All Enjoy High 
Standing Scholastically 
George H. Jamison, 


Appointment of ’ 
Donald Whele- 


Raymond Harris and J. 


han as New York Deputy Superintend 
ents of Insurance were announced Octo 
ber 18. The first two named will be 
located in Albany and Mr, Whelehan 
in New York. They all have been with 
the Department for several years 
Lester Weil, attorney for the Bureau 


and Re- 
elfective 


“onservation 
resigned, 


of Liquidations, ¢ 
habilitations, has 
October 31. 


Plans for consolidation of liquidation 
work of the Department are announced 
by Superintendent Pink. For some time 
the desirability of consolidating the 
Liquidation Bureau, the National Surety 
Co. in Liquidation and the Title and 
Mortgage Bureau has been recognized. 


Because of the progress made in various 
divisions of the liquidation work this 
consolidation now appears practicable 
and Superintendent Pink expects to ef- 


fect the amalgamation by November 1, 
with liquidation activities centered at 
160 Broadway. 


Mr. Whelehan, a native of Rochester, 
graduated from the University of 
Rochester in 1923 and received his LL B. 
at Harvard Law School in 1927, Ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1928, he practised 


was 





law in Rochester until May, 1932, when 

he was appointed an attorney for the 

Superintendent of Insurance as_liqui- 

dator of the Southern Surety Co. 
Jamison’s Career 

Mr. Jamison entered the Department 
in 1918 as an examiner. He is a grad- 
uate of Cornell. He will be the super- 
vising deputy in charge of licensing 
agents, brokers and public adjusters and 
will assist Thomas J. Cullen, the deputy 
in charge at Albany. 

Mr. Harris assumes one of the two 
civil service deputyships in the Depart- 
ment as a result of finishing first in a 

mpetitive examination for the posi- 
tion. He joined the Department as a 
clerk in 1914. He is a member of the 
New York Bar and holds an LL.B. from 
New York University and an LL.M. de- 
gree from St. John’s University. He 
also is an accountant. 

Other Office Changes 

In addition to continuing his regular 
duties as general counsel of the Title 
and Mortgage Bureau, Edward F. Kee- 
nan will take over the major portion of 
Mr. Whelehan’s work with the Bond 


ind Mortgage Guarantee Co. 


John P. Traynor, Deputy Superintend- 
ent heretofore having charge of the ad- 
ministration of the liquidation units, will 
take active charge of the administrative 
work of the Liquidation Bureau and the 
Title and Mortgage Bureau 

R. W. K. Anderson will continue as 
Assistant Special Deputy Superintend 
ent in the work of the National Surety 
Co. in Liquidation and Afred C, Bennett 
continues in charge of the legal work 
of the’ insurance companies in liquida- 
tion at the 111 John Street office 

Mr. Weil. who retires as attorney for 
Superintendent Pink, has served the De- 
partment since 1922 


LLOYD-THOMAS CO. MOVES 


The Lk 8 Thomas Co., appraisal engi- 
neers of New York City, has moved to 
the Empire State Building, 350 Fifth 
Avenue. This organization has been en- 


gaged in appraisal engineering for over 
thirty years, 


Re-Elect H. R. Gordon 
A. & H. Week Chairman 


SELECT APRIL 24-29 NEXT YEAR 


General Committee Meeting in Chicago 
Make Plans for 1939 Sales And 
Direct Mail Features 


Harold R. 
outstanding job as general chairman of 
the annual Accident & Health Insurance 
Week campaign for the past three years, 


Gordon, who has done an 


was the unanimous choice for re-election 
meeting of the 
late last week in 


Gordon’s 


committee 
Under 
national 


at a general 
held 


Mr. 


Chicago. 
leadership the 
observance of the week last vear brought 
A. & H. insurance protection before 
the public eye as never before. He was 
given a vote of appreciation. 

The week next year will be observed 
\pril 24-29, and plans are already under 
way to set a new record of accomplish- 
ment. The committee decided, for one 
thing, to offer a prize of $100 for the 
best idea for the 1939 A. & H. Week 
poster. This competition will be limited 
to advertising agency or the advertising 
department representatives of cooperat- 
ing companies, and suggestions must be 
in Chairman Gordon’s hands by Novem- 
ber 10. 

1939 Sales Features 


For the past three years the “68” but- 
ton has been a popular feature of the 
week and the button will again be used 


in 1939 but its form may be changed. 

series of envelope stuffers may be sub- 
stituted for the booklet that has been 
used in the past two years, at least one 
of which will be directed to the policy- 


holders. Such a message would solicit 
their cooperation in A. & H. Week 


through providing names of 
prospects Institutional advertising in 
insurance trade papers will be continued 
as will the drug store window display 
contest Both were inaugureted last 
year and were favorably rece‘ved. 

The general took the op- 
portunitv to send a message of sympa- 
thy to Mrs. C. W. M»nscll, widow of 
the Monarch Life of Springfield vice- 
president who lost his life in the recent 
New England hurricane and to R. W 
Faulkner, Woodmen Accident, who has 
been ill for some time. 

Those attending the meeting included 
Hook, Standard Accident; E. H. Ferguson. 
Great Northern Life; W. E. Kipp, Indemnity 
Co. of North America; C. A. Palmer of the 
North group, representing the In- 
surance Advertising Conference; J. W. Scherr 
Sr., and J. W. Scherr, Jr., Inter-Ocean Cas 


activities 


committee 


Thomas 


America 


ualty; E. J. Faulkner, Woodmen Accident: 
Charles H. Davis, Pacific Mutual Life, Chi 
cago; E. H. Mueller, Pacific Mutual, Mil 
waukee: George R. Kendall, Washington Na 
tional; Frank A. Post, Accident & Health 
Review; Clyde W. Young, Monarch Life; 
James FE. Powell, Provident Life & Acci- 
dent, and E. B. Fuller, Loyal Protective Life. 


Hartford Institute’s Lectures 
On Casualty Insurance Start 


The Insurance Institute of Hartford 
opened its 1938-1939 series of lectures on 
casualty insurance on October 20, 1938, 
at the home office of the Aetna Affiliated 
Companies, J. Ronald Regnier, attorney, 
Hartford Accident, was the speaker, his 
subject being the legal background of the 
Common Law of Employers’ Liability; 
Industrial Revolution; Employers’ Liabil- 
ity Legislation. 

Everett S. Gledhill of the Travelers 
and vice-president of the Institute, pre- 
sided 
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Thompson Promoted 
To N. Y. Managership 


IND. 22 YEARS 


A, F. Connolly Succeeds Him as Casualty 
Manager for New York; Both Pro- 
motions Well Merited 


WITH GLOBE 


W_ J. Thompson has been made mana 
ger of the New York City offices of 
the Globe Indemnity after six years as 
manager of the casualty department in 
the New York office. This is a well 
merited promotion. 

At the same time A. F. Connolly was 





W. J. THOMPSON 
promoted to succeed Mr. Thompson as 
manager of the casualty department. The 
New York City offices of the company 
are at 150 William Street with a Brook- 
lvn branch at 16 Court Street and an 
uptown branch at 1 Pershing Square. 

Mr. Thompson joined the Globe in 
1916 and has risen through a succession 
of responsible positions to his new post. 
Long associated with the late Thomas J. 
Grahame, vice-president of the company, 
Mr. Thompson has been manager of the 
New York development division prior to 
becoming manager of the casualty de- 
partment. 

Mr. Connolly first joined the Globe in 
1921 in the statistical department of the 
home office, later becoming assistant su- 
perintendent of the liability department. 
In 1937 he was made assistant manager 
of the casualty department of the New 
York City offices. 





Surety Association of Seattle and In- 
surance Agents’ League of Washington 
have completed arrangements in connec- 
tion with their joint educational pro- 
gram, said to be the first of the kina 
to be offered in Seattle. 





Preferred Risk Auto 
Rate Plan Progresses 


AVAILABLE FOR USE SHORTLY 


New York Committee at Work; Pro. 
posal Is for Preferred Risks; New 
Manual Tariff and Surcharges 


the preferre d 


Details of risk rating 
plan for automobile bodily injury and 
property damage on private passenger 
cars in New York State are being com- 


pleted by the special committee ap- 
pointed by the Superintendent of In- 
surance. The plan may be made effec- 
tive in a few weeks. The application 
blank and the accident report record 
blank are being prepared and bind 
form is under consideration. 
3usiness producers, who were given 


details of the plan at a meeting in Na- 


tional Bureau offices last Thursday, are 
generally agreeable to the plan. Some 
are still of the opinion that a_ refund 
plan would be more salable than the 
penalty plan that will be offered. At 
this meeting the various agent and 
broker organizations of Greater New 
York have been given opportunity t 
express their views. 
Basis of Proposal 

The proposed plan is based on a lowe! 
rate for drivers who do not have seriou 
or repeated accidents. These rates wil 
be “manual” and somewhat lower that 
average rates produced by the exper: 
ence. <A surcharge will be made for 
those drivers who have’ serious or fe 
peated accidents. An accident will be 
defined as an occurrence in connection 
with which a cleien has been paid, a te 
serve has been set up or a suit is pend- 
ing. 

Manual rates will be used where the 
insured car has not been involved i 
more than one property damage acc 
dent during the experience period 0 
twenty-one consecutive months ended 


inception ol 
one bodily 
injury and 


months prior to the 
the policy. Cars involved in 
injury accident or one bodily 
one property damage accident will 
charged 10% above manual rates. Cars 
involved in two or more accidents fe 
sulting in either bodily injury or prop 
erty damage will be charged 15% above 
manual. 

The special committee is 
on details of administration, 
formation on record of the assured ané 
the use of signed applications. Superit- 
tendent Pink has already approved the 
plan. 


three 


working 
as in- 


still 
such 


DEER HEADS IN MEN’S CLUB 

On the walls of the Men’s Club at the 
home office of the Standard Accident 
Detroit are two beautiful deer heat 
which were mounted and donate -d to the 
club by F. S. Brown, vice-president and 
secretary, and A. J. Crockett, vice-prest 
dent. Both of them bear metal inscrif- 
tion plates showing that they were sh® 
on November 11, 1937. 
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a —S—S Production Forum that it is today the accepted way of 


e a properly handling a client’s account, and 
O the Production“ Firin Line” Highly Successful that it is fundamentally sound since it is 
| n g in the interests of the insuring public 
HARTFORD A. & I. EXPERIENCE If there were nothing else to reco mmend 

‘ : this method of selling insurance, the fact 
Analysis Method of | of Selling Praised; that it. is in the public interest would 


| Ste t < a cert success. It is ot 
Three Casualty Speakers on Mass. More Educational Facilities Prom- mew te sine Of ved, Sek it is new ‘ous 


ised; Advertising Campaign . : : 
overwhelming majority of buyers of in- 


Assn Program Feature Sales Aids tye preiuction orm held by the surance. If it is not a mew way of sell 


ing insurance it is at least a new way 




















Three casualty men of national repu- asked him what form he would like it Hartford Accident & Indemnity at White — of buying it as far as the average insur- 
wtion figured prominently on the pro- to take, Sulphur Springs was voted an outstand- ance buyer is concerned. 
am October 19 of the SC casiiaaniie Mi Bag at Bhar vee - a —_ urg. ing success by all of the company’s Greater Emphasis on Surveys 
\ociation of Insurance Agents in con-  aceured J : i a oF seeing — yee agents in attendance. Being in the na- “Recognizing the importance of this 
’ ete Rd Bias They assured has all the protection he ought ture of an open forum at which the trend, we shall place greater emphasis 
vention at oo Mass. ‘They to have in each line in which he ought  acents did all the talking from the floor, upon the value of the survey system. 
vere Spencer Welton, vice-president, to be covered and most of us, I suppose, the many production ideas and sugges- We believe that we have today survey 
\fassachusetts Bonding; Frederick W. feel that _- have done that work pretty tions offered by the delegates cannot be equipment that is as good as, if not 
elsor, claims attorney of the Fidelity om, ee ee ee assembled until a complete transcription superior to, that provided by any com- 
% Casualty, who has been making a news Ye a a ee a a oa bd of the proceedings are available. The pany in the business. However, we take 
& Casualty, : ne missed a lot opportunities tor increas company has announced that a book em- but a small share of the credit for this, 
hig impression On agents with his talk, img our premium volume among our bodying the proceedings will be pub- but do pride ourselves in having coun- 
1 ¥ ‘Fidelity Bond Sales Arguments from Sage ape ‘ds, If you really want to fished for the benefit of all its agents. seled with our agents in the development 
me! Fhe Claim Angle,” which he presented will .- on her ogame staged — More Facilities Promised of this facility. We shall give you every 
t St. Paul, and John W. Downs, gen- to working entirely among the present In a closing address President Paul postr gl eo ie Teenie, 
eral counsel of the Insurance Federation clients of the agency,’ serge ees upon the incalculable Pe pt AN on by advertisine Be en 
SSes { Massachusetts, In addition Insurance he producers agreed and I was told poeta | dit gg cing thor Data por this new way of buying insurance. — 
Commissioner C. F. J. Harrington of ~— be Bo Bags Se wed — Se pace , Se ee COerer ae ee “One of the first advertisements we 
RTLY § \fassachusetts, formerly an insurance — jy the historv of the eaoaiinte:: — “It is manifest that there is a uniform- ey sam * aggadien pe ieee Ga mo 
went in Boston, was a banquet speaker. “All, you see, business which had been ity of thought among you with reference rn on y “ po ore va a —_ 
; Pro F presiding officer of the convention was overlooked before—business which was ‘'© Ways and means the Hartford can nape nie cape Reet penne 9 
New Harvey R. Preston of Springfield, Mass., right there waiting to be closed and further assist you in the development of = mie tr = a ig . rs — 
a president of the association. business which presumably was compar- Yur business and in relation to certain } tenes sliger — ‘te ogi? ry vin 
Welton Praises Harrington atively easy to get because it all come production tre nds. | It is evident, for ex- as te lee ccevmalinas ni 2 “ feel - ‘ 
ss [spacer Welton in opening. his ad- From "pean who were aieady clients vp, that there is demand for adil~ aye succeeded 
senger fy “ress, which was given at_ the banquet ©! the office, no need for cold eer thi ae 1 Aas thing mh ~ *g i i a ca ae 
on Wednesday, spoke in praise of Com- 0% no overcoming of sales resistance pesliaelh soneiat ak Wade dee aan has tea 22% DROP IN AUTO DEATHS 
€ ap issioner Harrington, saying that the with new prospects. tions in the rating and ae tg our According to data released by the 
of In. p msurance fraternity of Massachusetts John W. Downs on Silicosis pene ci sciidiaiieaiia a rs aecatedl ron Aetna Casualty & Surety, automobil 
effec. | may count itself fortunate in having as lohn W. Downs in his address re- cord with Fev pen ond dealt” atuan fatalities decreased 22% during the first 
ication | i's insurance commissioner “a man who — ferred to the present ninth investigation additional educational facilities at pi eight months of 1938 as compared witl 
record cally knows what our business is all of the par i108 law in that state, disposal as soon as the details of the ‘at same period of 1937, In the thirty 
binder about and 1S, therefore, able to think saving the demand for it came from the PE A as he anndicedl ont. six states from which statistics were 
ind act in a straight line when admin- Granite Cutters Union. Massachusetts sia a compiled, such deaths totaled 11.086 a 
given | tering its affairs.” Interestingly, Mr. covers occupational disease undefined newnd - Many Buyers ing the eight months of 1938 as compared 
1 Harrington started his insurance career ynder the compensation law. Massa-_. “It is also evident that the consensus with 14,256 for the same period in 1937 
Wy. with the Massachusetts Bonding and chusetts quarry owners face competi-  '* that the survey or analysis method of Indicative of the downward trend ther 
“Some touching on this Mr. Welton said: “We tion from other New England states ‘¢lling insurance has definitely arrived; was a 20% decrease in New York Stat: 
coleal = Ip knigee my pride — to ee Nason which do not so cover disease. Mr. : . aes 
at he got his start with us and We JP)owns showed that in New York the 
ejoice correspondingly at his later and companies made a rate for silicosis Aine Peripherometer ‘MMetees Its Debut 


present success.” | It was the speaker's which was disapproved by the Insur- 
suggestion that “all of us, agents and ance Department. The New York State 
company officials alike, should think of Fund, which makes its own rates, took 
Commissioner Harrington as a cuide, these risks at rates 200% or 300% over 











unsellor and friend, not as a police- the Ph hee: alc company rates. Then 
ar the granite industry in New York closed 
lowe Takes His Text from Preston’s Talk down completely. The New York law 
Serious For the sales features of his talk Mr. as then changed, making a special sec- 
es wil Welton took his text from President tion for silicosis. Thus the accumulated 
r than — Preston’s address before the St. Paul _ liability in the dusty industries was taken 
oxper Bconvention in which he stressed the im- care of and the insurance carriers were 
le for B portance and the possibility of develop- given a chance. Michigan and Ohio fol- 
or te Bing small lines into iarge ones, small lowed the New York law 
vill be initial sales into additional and eventual Mr. Downs held that compulsory in- 
ectit ig premiums. While he appreciates the surance is not the answer to this prob- 
a te & ability evidenced by men and women in lem in Massachusetts. His answer is to 
pend- fF the rank and file and executive person- follow the lead of New York, The re- 
I of insurance, Mr. Welton said: sponsibility for the accumulative hazard 
re_ the ‘I can’t escape the conviction that in the granite industry does not rest 
ved in fF too many of us are order-takers rather upon the insurance carriers. Benefits 
accl- an salesmen, and ours is essentially a under the compensation law have _be- 
iod of B business of salesmanshin. 7 come top-heavy. Mr. Downs concluded: 
ended “For vears I have been preaching the “In my opinion, the Massachusetts legisla- 
ion of Bxospel of the line card—the little white t"¢ should go slow before attempting to rem- 
bodily For brown or blue square pasteboard re ae cron ‘x ot ; ~ — 
1 o include every empiove in the common 
ry and B which js supposed to contain a record wealth, which, in the last analysis. would 
vill be § of the assured ’s coverage and indicate reach into the home and into the office, and 
Cant Badiitional coverage he ought. to have. compel every employer _to carry workmen's 
5 ‘ compensation insurance, attempting to remedy 
its Te Many agents use line cards, but rela- the situation which now exists as to silicosis.” 


" tively £ ~ 
prop vely few do much with them. 


above “Harve resto old the seine : 
a : ag Preston toid the meeting at Standard Accident Study 


about writiiig one small line 


orking fof insurance which !ed evertually to a Club Starts New Term Nov. 


as it- $0,000 premium. Examples of that sort 





»d an’ Bare, perhaps, not daily occurrences, but The casualty branch of the Standard 
iperin- f they are sufficiently frequent to warrant Accident’s study club will begin its new 
ed the Breal consideration on the part of the Fall term around the first of November. 
agent. Following the curriculum of the Insur- 
“The biggest general agency I happen’ ance _ Institute of America, the club The Aetna Peripheremeter, newest of mingham, \la.. and Harold Hammond 
UB * ow anything about wrote a volume meets weekly for a two hour og Be- driver testing devices to be developed ee engineer, National Conservat 
) ac ‘ar 4 , -sdec p o C112 , cts ae aa 2nre: 
at the ‘ae 000,000 last year. The man who sides — the leading — ty text by the Aetna Life and Affiliated Compa- gy a ee +e as ea 
' ads it went into it forty years ago lectures are given by executives and de- : . The new device, self operating, te 
lent  Bwhen it was a small accident and health partment heads, followed by general dis- es. made its debut at the recent Na- the range of a driver's side vision, or 
heads agency cussion covering their branches of the _ tional Association of Insurance Agents ability to see objects at either side of the 
to . “Last year. when he had come to his _ business. convention in St. Paul. Shown taking road while his eves are focused direct] 
nt am" P{crtieth anniversary, the producers of The bonding branch of the club iscon- the test in the picture on this page are ahead. After a second public demor 
“pres Bhis office, of whom there are 100, de-  tinuing its sessions through the Fall and Misses Mary Belle Christensen and stration at last week’s National Safet 


— ‘ided to hold a testimonial production Winter. Both branches have substantial Helen Baldwin of St. Paul; J. W. Henry, Congress meeting in Chicago the Pet 
e Sho month, They went to the head of the enrollments among the employes of the  Ir., of the Aetna general agency in Pitts- pherometer became available for spon 
agency, who was being honored, and Standard Accident. burgh; John Cobbs, Aetna agent in Bir- sorship by Aetna agents. 
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Legal Fees Paid In 
Compensation Cases 








DATA ASSEMBLED IN NEW YORK 


Eugene Patton Makes Comparisons Be- 
tween Present Payments and Those 


Under Old Statutes 


What the experience has been with 
legal fees in compensation awards in 
New York State was presented to the 
International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions, in 
convention at Charleston, W. Va., Sep- 
tember 26-29, by Eugene B. Patton, di- 
rector, division of statistics and informa- 
tion, Department of Labor, State of New 
York. Mr. Patton noted the previous 
lack of precise data on this subject; the 
specific information tabulated by New 
York State for part of 1935 and all of 
1936 and 1937. Presentation of this in- 
formation was the main purpose of Mr. 
Patton’s paper. He showed that: 

“Under the old employers’ liability sys- 
tem the legal fraternity received out ot 
the damages obtained in employes’ suits 
contingent fees, amounting to from 33% 
to 50% of such damages. 


Legislature Acts 


“In 1917 the following was added to 
the act: ‘In case an award is affirmed 
upon an appeal to the Appellate Divi- 
sion the same shall be payable with in- 
terest thereon from the date when said 
award was made by the commission.’ 
Nothing in the law prevented the volun- 
tary giving up by a successful compen- 
sation claimant of part or all of his 
award to other persons. The legislature 
of 1920 included in the act the provision 
that ‘any other person, firm or corpora- 
tion who sha!l exact or receive a fee or 
gratuity for any services, rendered on 
behalf of a claimant except in an amount 
determined by the commission, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor. Any person, 
firm or corporation who shall solicit the 
business of appearing before the com- 
mission on behalf of a claimant, or who 
shall make it a business to solicit em- 
ployment for a lawyer in connection with 
any claim for compensation under this 
act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor.’ 

“Although the total amount allowed 
for legal service in New York State in 
1937 was well below 5% of the total com- 
pensation there were relatively few cases 
where the percentage was actually so 
low, The amount allowed for legal serv- 
ice was under 5% of the compensation 
in only 10% of the cases. These cases 
were mostly those where the compensa- 
tion award was $3.000 or over. In ap- 
proximately 30% of the cases the legal 
fee was over 14% of the award and in 
half the cases the fee was at least 9% 
of the award. Small compensation 
awards usually have a relatively larger 
legal fee than high awards. 


Warning by Court 


“The Appellate D‘vision of the First 
Department has warned members of the 
bar that evasion of the letter or spirit 
of the workmen’s compensation law, as 
concerns fees for legal services, will be 
punished by court orders. The warning 
is contained in the decision in the case 
of Fisch, 188 App. D'v. 525, July 3, 1919. 
Philip Dreisner retained the respondent 
to act as his attorney before the Com- 
pensation Commission and signed an 
agreement whereby he agreed to pay the 


respondent 50% of any amount recov- 
ered in his behalf 
“The respondent subseauently com- 


menced an action against Dreisner and, 
after a tr'al, judgment was entered in 
favor of the respondent for the sum of 
$432.45. An appeal was taken by Dreis- 
ner to the Appellate Term, but the case 
was subsequently settled when the re- 
spondent agreed to accept $325. 


Payments in 1937 


“Legal fees amounting to $365,061 were 
authorized by the board in the settle- 
ment of 6,548 cases of the total 80,929 
claims that were closed by the Work- 
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men’s Compensation Division of New 
York State in 1937. The compensation 
awarded in the 6,548 cases amounted to 
$8,213,771, so that the amount allowed for 
legal services was well below 5% of the 
compensation, Comparable figures for 
1936 and the latter half of 1935 show that 
for these years the percentage was also 
well below 5%. The average award ot 
compensation in these 6,548 fee cases for 
1937 was $1,254 and the average legal fee 
$56. In 1936 the average fee was $52. 
Additional Awards 


“In addition to the 6,548 original 
awards discussed above, 346 of the claims 
were reopened and_ given additional 
awards of compensation. These were 
represented by counsel to whom legal 
fees were approved. Fees in these claims 
averaged much higher than in the case 
of those with original awards. The aver- 
age legal fee with supplemental awards 
was $91 in 1936 and $115 in 1937. 

“Some mention should be made of al- 
lowances for medical bills and hospitali- 


zation. These awards are not shown in 
our tabulations which cover only the 
amount of compensation. If such data 


were available and included in our fig- 
ures the percentage that the legal fee 
bears to the total received by the claim- 
ant would be materially reduced. 

“Although claimants are informed that 
they are not required to pay any more to 
their attorneys than the amounts speci- 
fied by the referees, it is sometimes sug- 
gested that private agreements may be 
made between the claimants and _ their 
attorneys by the terms of which attor- 
neys extort, or at any rate obtain, addi- 
tional sums. There is, of course, no 
means of ascertaining precisely how 
much, if any, is paid by claimants to 
attorneys as a result of such private 
agreements, The theoretical possibility 
of such ‘chiseling’ exists but, in the opin- 
ion of those most closely connected with 
administration of the compensation law, 
it is negligible.” 


NEW HOSPITAL PLAN ISSUED 


Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Asso- 
ciation Covers Men, Women and 
Children, Ages 5 to 55 
A hospitalization service for the entire 
family is being supplied by the Mutual 
Benefit Health & Accident Association. 
Omaha. The first payment is $6 and 
$4 quarterly thereafter. The annual rate 
is $17 first payment and thereafter $16 
This form is issued to men and women 
in good health from age 10 to 55. Allow- 
ance for room and board is $5 a day for 
thirty days, For operating room, an- 
aesthesia, hypodermics, dressings and 
supplies, routine medicines and city am- 
bulance, no limits.. For routine labora- 
tory service $5; x-ray (accidents) $15; 
oxygen tent $15; ambulance out of city 
$25. The principal sum is $1.000 and 

for loss of hand, foot or eye $500. 

Another form is issued for men and 
women, and for children in good health, 
ages 5 to 55. For room and board $3.50 
for thirty days; no limit and other 
items the same as for preceding policy; 
principal sum $500; for loss of hand, foot 
or eye $250. The charge for this latter 
policy is $5 first payment and $3 quar- 
terly thereafter; annual rate $13 first 
year and $12 thereafter. A surgical oper- 
ations benefit supplement may be at- 
tached to the policy by endorsement for 
an extra charge of $6 a year—fifty cents 
a month. 

This company’s New York branch 
office is at 100 East Forty-Second Street 


LIQUIDATION PETITION 

A petition to liquidate and dissolve 
the Monroe Mutual Casualty of Spring- 
field, Ill., formed in 1935, has been filed 
in Sangamon county circuit court by 
Ernest Palmer, Illinois director of in- 
surance, who claims the company has 
failed to comply with two provisions of 
the new state insurance code. 

These provisions, he alleges, are those 
requiring a $25,000 surplus for such com- 
panies, to have been created by last June 
30, and the setting up thereafter of two- 
thirds of the amount as a permanent 
surplus. 


Broad Plan to Stop 
Insurance by State 


PUT BEFORE PHILA. A. & H. CLUB 





Committee Reports After Five Months’ 
Work; Subject Regarded as National 
Problem; Program Outlined 


Combating proposals which would tend 
to place government, either state or na- 
tional, in the insurance business is a na- 
tional problem rather than a local one, 
particularly as it applies to plans for 
national health insurance and socialized 
medicine. So the special committee of 
the Accident & Health Club of Philadel- 
phia reported at its opening meeting of 
the season. 

The result of five months of intensive 
study and consideration, the report ad- 
vocated a program of education on a 
broad national scale supported by all the 
companies, not only in principle but 
financially. It recommended that the 
National Accident & Health Association 
be approached to take over this work 
and that it attempt to obtain the co- 
operation of the Bureau of Personal Ac- 
cident & Health Underwriters and of 
the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference. The committee also advo- 
cated formation of a national committee 
which would include chief executives of 
companies for the purpose of “advancing 
generally the interests of the accident 
and health insurance business.” 

The report, submitted by the commit- 
tee members—F. M. Walters, General 
Accident; John F. Leibig, Continental 
Casualty, and Wallace Payne, Employers’ 
Liability—was adopted unanimously and 
a permanent committee composed of 
Messrs. Walters and Leibie was named 
to consult Edward H. O’Connor, presi- 
dent of the National Association, 

Position of Companies 

The report set forth that it is believed 
the insurance companies are in position 
to provide adequately for the needs of 
the public for insurance against personal 
accidents and sickness. It is believed 
that the interests of the public can best 
be served by the insurance companies 
and that the public interest will best be 
served by the companies on a competi- 
tive basis, rather than by some monopo- 
listic form of insurance operated by na- 
tional or state government. It is also 
believed that the very idea of compul- 
sory health insurance is contrary to 
American principles of independence and 
self-determination. 

“There is no doubt,” continues the 
report, “that the public is becoming more 
and more conscious of the need for some 
form of protection in case of accident 
and sickness. The various hospital plans 
have covered hundreds of thousands of 
persons during the past year and have 
acquainted many persons for the first 
time with any form of health insurance. 
Many of the subscribers to these hospital 
plans would have been insured under ac- 
cident and health policies with insurance 
companies had they previously been 
aware that such coverage could be ob- 
tained. It is the experience of active 
solicitors for accident and health insur- 
ance that the majority of the persons 
they attempt to sell have not previously 
been solicited for this form of insurance, 
and a surprisingly large number are not 
even aware that such coverage could be 
purchased. 

Support For State Plans 

“With increasing realization of the 
need for insurance against accident and 
sickness there is bound to be more and 
more support by the public for national 
or state schemes for providing this cov- 
erage unless, coincident with this realiza- 
tion, the public is aware that adequate 
and satisfactory plans are already avail- 
able. 

“It is believed that the insurance busi- 
ness as a whole should continue to com- 
bat legislation that is adverse to the mu- 
tual interests of the public and the in- 
surance companies. In the long run the 
best interests of the public and of the 
insurance companies will be served by a 
program of education whereby the pub- 


a 
lic generally will come to know that ade 
quate accident and sickness insurance ; 
available and how it operates, . 

“Incidental to educating the public ; 
the necessity for eliminating as fg ., 
possible everything connected with ace: 
dent and health insurance that js likely 
to be a ground for controversy. Withon 
going into details in this report, jt can 
be definitely stated that there are a goo, 
many points on which misunderstanding 
and difference of opinion can arise: and 
most of them can be eliminated, thereby 
materially improving relations betwee; 
the public and the companies. 


Complete Coverage Needed 


“The question of coverage is also a 
important one. It is believed that th 
accident and health business should offe: 
as complete coverage as possible with , 
view to better serving the public and 
the same time lessening the chance oj 
governmental insurance plans.” 

The committee also recommended thy 
local committees be formed in each stay, 
or each important city to cooperate wit} 
the proposed national committee. 


Hospitalization Stressed 


Beheving that hospitalization, includiy 
the various group hospitalization plan: 
is one of the outstanding questions cop. 
fronting the accident and health busines 
today, the Accident & Health Club oj 
Philadelphia will devote its November 
and December meetings to a_thoroyg! 
consideration of the subject. 


Talk by E. J. Lynch 


Edward J. Lynch, joint superintendent 
accident and health department, General 
Accident, who believes that the selling oj 
insurance and the underwriting of th 
risks “to whom that insurance has bee: 
or is intended to be sold are so closely 
aligned as to be, for all practical pur- 
poses, inseparable,” delivered an addres 
on the importance of underwriting as; 
factor in business building at the October 
luncheon meeting of the club. From wha 
he said it appears that only 3.5% of th 
population is ineligible for accident ané 
health insurance. 


TRUCK INSURANCE DEMANDED 


New York State Lays Down Rules Gov. 
erning Operators and Brokers Ef- 
fective as of November 1 

Insurance requirements for truck oj 
erators and brokers have been adopt 
by the Public Service Commission 
New York State, effective November | 

The commission requires a corporat 
bond or policy of iftsurance, or in li 
thereof a certificate covering each moto: 
vehicle to be operated, for the sums se! 
forth in the order, conditioned for the 
payment of all judgments. 

The bond or insurance policy is to b 
for $5,000 and $10,000 limits: $1,000 for 
damages to property, each accident, an! 
$1,000 for loss or damage to_ propert) 
being carried. 

Every broker is required to file ac 
porate bond or policy of insurance cot 
ditioned to insure financial responsibilit 
in the minimum sum of $5,000. 


The commission rules provide for 
continuing liability, and that every bon 


or policy shall provide that cancellation 
thereof shall not be effective unless @ 


least twenty days’ notice in writing 
intention to cancel has been delivered! 
the commission. 


The commission will consider applica 
tions for permission to establish insur f 
ance funds in lieu of filing bonds or po 
In lieu of a bond or policy of if 
surance operators may file a certificat 


icies. 


evidencing such insurance. 





A. & H. SALES HELPS 
The Standard Accident has recent 


published a vest pocket rate manual I 
the use of its agents in selling accider 
Another sale 
aid is a vest pocket guide for use in se’ 
ing certain accident policies, which I 
dicates the coverages available in variou 


and sickness coverages. 


amounts of principal sum. 
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HEU BEIIDE 


NECESSITY for the manufacturer in this day and age is Products Liability 


Insurance. It is important as a service to owners of both big and little plants. 
It is important as a financial safeguard where a heavy claim or run of claims might 
seriously affect the balance sheet. 
Manufacturers want expert claim service that is provided by an organization 
as extensive as the distribution of their products. Insure your clients in 
The Travelers Insurance Company 


The Travelers Indemnity Company 
The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 
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Problems of Safety 
Among Oil Producers 


PRESENTS PROGRAM 


MITCHELL 


Work of Interesting This Group Must 
Be Done Through Careful Prep- 
aration and Organization 
Clearly defined methods for interest- 
ine the independent oil driller and pro- 
ducer in safety were presented to the 
National Safety 
cago week by 
Dallas, district 
dent & Indemnity 

difficulties this 
Mitchell said: 

“You have asked me how to ‘nterest 
the independent operators in safety and 
my suggestion is to show them that it is 
to their economic 2dvantige to be inter- 
ested in safety. Efficient operation re- 
flected in economic advantage is the only 
foundation suffic‘ently strong to support 
the structure of accident prevention 
work. The preliminary work necessary 
to the solution of our problems requires 
the compilation of definite figures which 
will conclusively and specifically justify 
the measures necessary to the second 
step in the program. 

“The second step is the formation of 
an organization capable of doing our ac- 
tual construction work. 


Individual Education 


Council meeting in Chi- 
John E. Mitchell, 
engineer Hartford Acci- 
\fter describing the 
Mr. 


last 


subject presents 


“One of the most hopeless aspects of 
the independent operators’ problem has 
alwavs been the fact that these operators 
are in most instances not large enough 
to support their own safetv organization, 
and their systematic ind vidual education 
being an absolute necessity, we are faced 
with the almost impossible task of reach- 
ing them. This can be accomplished in 
only one way: by organization. Pre- 
liminary work plus organization provide 
us with two definite goals which must 
be accomplished before any reasonable 
hope of success can be entertained.” 


Work For Engineers 
Mr. Mitchell offered 


mendations as follows: 

“A proper program would call for the 
services of at least two capable safety 
engineers who are thoroughly experi- 
enced in the problems of the petroleum 
industry, these men to comp‘le data and 
records on which to justify the organiza- 
tion of the independent operators. They 
should be allowed at least two years for 
this work and it should include: 

“A compilation of comparative costs 
for similar units of the independent op- 
crations, where accident control is in 
effect and where it is not; a study show- 
ing the amount paid for various forms 
of insurance by the group and the sav- 
ings possible by controlling the accident 
experience. 

“As a corollary, the savings made pos- 
sible for the major companies by the 
improved experience of the independent 
contractors and the advantages to the 
casualty insurance companies from the 
improvement of the whole structure of 
independent operations should be shown 
\ workable plan for an organization of 
the independent operators should be 
evolved, 


certain recom- 


Building Organization 


“If at the end of two years these 
things have been accomplished, as they 
can be, we should find ourselves in a 
position to begin the constructive work. 
The organization should be built with the 
more progressive units of these operators 
as a nucleus. Such an _ organization 
should be advised by, and the safety ac- 
tivities directed by, the engineers who 
have done the preliminary work. The 
work of the organization would be essen- 
tially educational. By publications deal- 
ing with operating problems affecting 
the accident experience, and its cost, by 
personal contact and assistance in the 


field, by constantly hammering and driv- 
ing these points 


home at association 
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National Safety Congress Highspots 


More than 10,000 men and women interested in safety concentrated for five days 
last week to discover where accident hazards lie, swapping experiences, comparing 





and testing hundreds of safety ideas. 


They were attending the 25th anniversary 


congress and exposition of the National Safety Council at which traffic accidents 


held the center of attention. 


below 1937 figures for the year to date. 
Home accidents are tough to handle because, 
housewife is even harder to reach than the 


in for their full share of attention. 
in the opinion of safety people, the U. S. 
U, S. motorist. 


Encouragingly there has been a 21% drop in accidents 


But home and industrial accidents came 


In the industrial section of the congress, which has a record of having saved 
285,000 lives from industrial accidents in the past 25 years, new safety methods were 
compared, new machinery safeguards planned and recent accident data studied. 
Some of the papers presented by insurance men at various sections are reviewed as 


follows: 
Report of R. C. Stratton 
RK. Cc, 
report to the National Safety Council's 


Stratton of the Travelers in his 


congress in Chicago last week, as sta- 
tistics committee chairman for the chem- 
ical section, said that while the report- 
ing members of the chemical section, 
who probably represent the chemical in- 
dustry of the United States fairly well, 
are to be complimented upon the con- 
tinued reduction of the frequency 


during 1937, yet the chemical industry is 


rate 


confronted with a serious problem if at- 
tention is paid to the rising severity rate 
of the past two consecutive years. While 
there was an approximate 20% increase 
in the number of man-hours worked re- 
ported during the year as against 1936, 
Mr. Stratton said he could not account 
14% 
on the sole possibility of new workers 
unfamiliar with the industry entering it. 

Mr. Stratton added that the severity 
and frequency rates for 1937, namely 
1.29 and 10.23 respectively, compire fa- 
vorably with all.industries, which are 
158 and 13.85 respectively. The fre- 
quency rate averaged 3% below the 1936 
record while the severity rate rose some- 
what. This must be contrasted with the 
general decrease of severity for all in- 
dustries of approximately 2%, he ob- 
served. 

On the whole the speaker felt that the 
chemical industry should feel happy over 
the fact that since 1926 there has been 
a 67% reduction in frequency and a 32% 


for the increase in severity based 


reduction in severity He said: “The 
improvement in frequency exceeds the 
progress made by all industries. But it 


meetings and by encouraging members 
to submit their problems to the organiza- 
tion, confidence in such an organization 
can be built up and its work made ef- 
fective. 


Contracting Methods 


“This same organization should serve 
all the interests of the independent op- 
erators. Using their combined weight to 
an advantage, progress could be made in 
protecting the ethical operators from 
those ethical and unconcerned. A 
progessive step in the right direction 
would be the adoption and enforcement 
of a code of rules and regulations gov- 
erning certain standards with respect to 
the installation, use, maintenance and 
operation of contractors’ equipment. 


less 


Preparation First Need 


“T have talked to many men in regard 
to this problem, Some of them insur- 
ance men, some with the major com- 
panies and a great many drilling contrac- 
tors, independent producers and service 
contractors. All of these people realize 
that something should be done toward 
helping the independent operators with 
their safety problem. None of these men 
seem to know where to start. All are 
of the opinion that if safety education 
and field work were made available, the 
independent operators, excluding that 
fringe composed of the hopelessly ineffi- 
cient, would welcome the chance to co- 
operate and improve their experience. 
This can come only as a result of organ- 
ization and organization can be accom- 
plished only after careful preparation.” 


that the reduc- 


” 


is saddening to realize 
tion in severity is 14% less. 

Mr. Stratton, who is chemical engineer 
for the Travelers, is chairman of the 
safety contest committee for the N. S. C. 
chemical section. On that subject he in- 
dicated that 152 plants owned and op- 
erated by members of the chemical sec- 
tion have entered the contest, and the 
frequency rate already established for all 
participants indicates excellent progress 
is being made in the prevention of in- 
juries. 

Patton on Whw Peonle Fall 

Basic causes of falls were enumerated 
by Eugene B. Patton, director division 
of statistics and information, New York 
State Department of Labor. He 
that more compensation is paid and more 
time is lost as the result of falls than 
for any other cause. In 1937 the number 
and cost of compensated falls compared 
with other accidents was: 

“Total compensated falls, 
pensation $7,530,369. 
total 
weeks per case for 


said 


total 
total com- 


17,698; com. 


cost, First in 


cost; first in number of weeks 
first in 


temporary disability and 


pensation 
awarded; average 
second for permanent 
(handling 


first in 


number of 
first) ; 
being 


partial; second in cases 


objects and tools being number 
of deaths 
average cost per case (vehicles being first); falls 
21.9% of all 1937. 


Their cost was 28.6% of the total compensation 


(vehicles second); second in 


constituted cases closed in 
cost.” 

Falls are classified under two main 
groups: those on level surfaces and those 
on a different level. Basic causes are 
in two groups: physical and personal. 
Quoting Mr. Patton: 

“H, W. Mowery stated some years ago 
that ‘the solution of the problem of re- 
ducing casualties from falls is through 
insurance companies placing heavy pen- 
alties on unsafe conditions, standardiz'ng 
normal and supernormal cond'tions and 
rewarding them through credits.’ 

“It is my opinion that such action 
would help to reduce those accidents 
which are due primarily to physical and 
external conditions and for which man- 
agement is largely respons‘ble. How- 
ever, as a means of reducing those falls 
attributable to personal causes, I believe 
a wider education of the worker would 
be necessary. The worker should be 
made to realize his responsibility for re- 
ducing accidents and this could be ac- 
complished through the medium of such 
things as contests, posters and talks, In 
addition, it is important that manage- 
ment make every effort when hiring em- 
ployes to see that the worker is physical- 
ly suited for the job.” 

Hubbard on Tunnel Safety 

Safety in tunnel construction was dealt 
with by A. D. Hubbard, district super- 
vising engineer, Employers Mutuals, 
Wausau, Wis. He characterized good 
housekeeping as an absolute necessity in 
this type of work, and added: “Ex- 
perience has taught us many lessons. On 
the basis of it we have developed a 
safety program which, if it is conscien- 
tiously followed, cannot help but control 
accident frequency and severity. We be- 
lieve that we are now in a position to 
outline to a contractor a well planned, 
definite course of procedure for accident 
prevention.” 

As a valuable aid in preventing in- 
juries by falling objects, Mr. Hubbard 
mentioned use of hard hats and safety 
toe shoes or boots. A major require- 
ment is proper first aid equipment. On 
rock jobs lung hazards can be reduced 


a 
by using wet drills and by ventilatin 
Continuing, Mr. Hubbard said: . 

“There is no construction organization 
too large or too small to enter an aCtive 
accident prevention program. An eff. 
cient program must start at the top. The 
executive must do his part by putting 
accident prevention on the map, makins 
it a necessary part of the process, ani 
by getting back of it and keeping back 
of it so actively that every foreman wil 
know just exactly what the company 
proposes to do to help make its jobs 
safe.” 


Dalstrom on Protective Devices 


Whether skirt boards 
euards are obsolete 
was the question 
Dalstrom, assistant 
(American) Lumbermen’s Mutual Cas. 
ualty. Twenty vears ago Mr. Dalstrom 
was a machine shop mechanic. He went 
from that to the Massachusetts Rating 
& Inspection Bureau. At that time shaft. 
ing was considered exposed unless jt 
was completely enclosed. Needle guards 
were recognized by allowing a slight 
credit. Manufacturers did not consider 
the possible insurance savings for needle 
guards worth while. Later the insurance 
rating bureaus disregarded entirely sew- 
ing machine shafting and needle guards, 
The human element was considered far 
more important, 

After reviewing a large amount of data 
Mr. Hubbard said that this study “does 
not prove that exposed revolving shaft- 
ing has created an accident problem, but 
of course just one such case can be se- 
vere enough to equal 109 of the other 
accidents. 

“Properly placed skirt boards have 
demonstrated their ability to prevent ac- 
cidents in most cases, as is evident by 
the attitude of state denartments. We 
have greatly minimized the shafting haz- 
ards by properly placed skirt boards, but 
we should continue to strive for even 
safer installations. 

“Needle punctures seem to present a 
definite problem, but we find that this 
has been solved in a large number of 
instances without the needle _ barrier 
guard. The accidents are most all minor, 

“We know that serious needle acci- 
dents can be prevented by prompt and 
efficient first aid; proper lighting: care- 
ful instructions; close supervision.” 


and needle 
protective devices 
discussed by R. E 


safety director 


Paper and Puln Casualties 
In a summary of the paper and pulp 
section’s study of the circumstances and 
causes of accidents, F. W. Braun, vice- 
president and chief engineer, Employers 

Mutual Liability of Wausau, said: 
“The principal agency of injury 1s 
machinery, which figured in 30.8% of all 
reported cases. Rolls, reels, and winders 
figured in 28% of all machinery acc 


dents. Paper machines and _ calenders 
accounted for 18% of the machinery 
total. 


“In 20% of all the accidents, the agen- 
cy can be described only as a working 
surface. These were principally floors, 
platforms and ladders, Of the other 
agencies, hoisting apparatus, vehicles and 
hand tools followed in importance. 
‘Caught in or between’ accidents ex- 
ceeded other types, resulting in 34% of 
all injuries. These accidents most often 
occurred when employes got their hands 
and fingers caught between moving parts 
of machinery. This is particularly true 
of accidents involving rolls, reels and 
winders, on account of the nip hazard. 

“Accidents described as ‘struck by fall- 
ing, flying, sliding or moving objects 
were next in importance, amounting to 
22.9% of all cases. Tools, rolls of paper 
and shafts were objects often involved 
in accidents of this type. Of the remain- 
ing types of accidents, ‘striking against 
was the most important, figuring ™ 
10.8% of all injuries. Slips, falls from 
one level to another and falls on the 
same level occurred on floors, platforms 
and ladders. 

“Unnecessary exposure to dangers de- 
scribes the principal unsafe acts of em- 
ployes. Improper gripping, holding and 
lifting of objects contributed to 10% of 
all injuries and was the most important 
single unsafe act.” 
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